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The Danger is in the neglect 


It’s what a cough may lead to that makes it dangerous. Be armed 
against danger by keeping always in the house 


HALE’S 


Honey of Horehound and Tar 


Containing the soothing honey, the strengthening horehound and 
the antiseptic tar; it is a speedy cure for the most obstinate 
cough. It will not derange the weakest stomach, and is a stan- 
dard remedy for affections of the throat, recommended and pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. 

Be sure and get HALE’S. Refuse substitutes. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS CURE IN ONE MINUTE. 


EXAMINED. 
NO FEE NECESSARY. 


, SOLID GOLD-RIMMED or RIMLESS EYEGLASSES 


i $5.00—ONLY—$5.00 
Su it —_—. . DUPLICATED IN THE BEST NICKEL SILVER. 
$2.00—0NLY-—$2.00 


| We will fill any Outside Prescription brought in, 
simple or complicated, in Solid Gold, complete, for $3 ’ 00 


Siver, only $1.50 


Call or Send Your Orders by Mail. 


CHARLES E. DAVIS & CO.. 
Manufacturing and Prescription Opticians 
Cor, BOYLSTON ST. and PARK SQUARE, BOSTON. 
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‘‘THE MELLOWING OF OCCASION.” 


NE of the saddest features about our coming together 
in the fall after months of separation is the absence 
of some familiar face that has been taken from us 
forever. In many clubs, throughout the length and 

breadth of the land, there will be vacant chairs; some helpful 
presence will be missing; some familiar voice will be forever 
stilled. We become greatly attached to our club-friends. There 
was never a time when the love of women for each other was so 
strong as today. We meet kindred spirits and work alongside 
them for various causes dear to the hearts of all. We are out- 
growing the old habit of criticizing each other, and learning to 
see and love the good qualities in other women; we are even 
mastering that mere difficult task of learning to shut our eyes 
to their shortcomings in the remembrance that none of us are 
perfect and that even we ourselves have our limitations. And 
so we learn the great lesson of forbearance and charity, and we 
become able to take our friends at their best. This is one of 
the most valuable results of club life among women. 


But as we come together again there will be some whose 
ready smile and helping hand will not be with us. I am re- 
minded first of gentle Mrs. Longstreth, whose sweet, strong, 
serenity of soul has been so helpful to hundreds of club women 
outside of Philadelphia, where she has not long been a power 
in club life. Those who attended the Denver Biennial will ever 
remember her gracious words and actions as chairman of the 
program committee; and those who heard her preach that June 
Sunday, especially, will recall the spirituality of her beautiful 
nature. Since that time she has had weary months of suffering 
and death came at last as a happy release. But we shall all miss 
her at Milwaukee, and her memory will remain with the Gener- 
al Federation like the perfume of the modest English violet 
which she resembled. Mrs. Buchwalter, who is now hard at 
work on the program for Milwaukee, writes, “Mrs. Platt and I 
have a standing joke about having the remains of the program 
committee lie in state at Milwaukee when the next biennial is 
over; it will seem a very ghastly joke now.” 


In many clubs “the silent visitor” has come much nearer 
home. Here in Massachusetts we have lost several prominent 
club women during the summer. Mrs. Oliver, president of the 
Thought and Work Club of Salem, and a woman of rare per- 
sonality, was taken early in the season. Only the other day, 
Mrs. Lucia Kendall of Cambridge, who, as vice-president of the 
Woinan’s Club House Corporation of Boston, has been doing 
efficient work towards the erection of what will be the finest 
club house for women in the world, is another who will be 
missed in several of our best clubs. Strangely enough, she was 
attacked by apoplexy directly in front of the club house site on 
“Dewey Day” (October 14), in Boston, and lived only a few 
minutes. She, too, was one of our finest women, and her death 
came with a great shock to hundreds of club women in this 
vicinity. 


But these are local. What of other clubs all over the land? 
Everywhere will club presidents and club workers be missed, 
and we shall fail to greet some familiar faces and shall wonder 
whom we can find to fill their places. Ought it not to make us 
more tenderly appreciative of those who are left? Shall we not 
endeavor, each of us, to become the radiating centre of kindli- 
ness and good will and helpfulness? It is hard to do one’s best 
and then to be troubled with a haunting fear or a real con- 
sciousness that some one else would have done that particular 
thing better. It is harder yet to do one’s best, to work from 


the purest motives even, and then to feel that one’s friends are 
looking on with critical eye, or at best with cold approval. Why 
not say the appreciative word and give the sympathetic hand 
clasp wherever we can? 


Harder even than death is it to find some dearly loved r 
friend grown cold and indifferent; to find instead of the loving 
sympathy that has seemed a strong fortress in the past, only a 
distant formality, a chilling frost; or to find, worse than all, dis- 
loyalty in place of truth. Nothing is more heart-breaking than F 
to find a love grown cold, especially if that love is one in which 5 
we have trusted and believed for years. Such things happen. I 
We find in place of the sympathy and affection on which we A 
have relied without question some sudden failure in time of F 
stress. The sympathy we have accustomed ourselves to lean 
upon disappoints us. The hollowness of insincerity rings fe 
through the formal attempt to simulate affection that is no lon- th 
ger a vital thing. And when this experience befals us—God — ™ 
help us. wi 

tu 

So death is not the worst thing that can happen to our fe 
friends. I sometimes wonder if it is not the best; if we do not an 
do wrong in wishing back those who have gone a little before 
us to the silent shore. Death is a mystery, but it may be the wh 
best part of life, after all. We cannot tell. ) be 

ap 

We say we believe in immortality; that we believe the fu- As 
ture life will take us far in advance of this; that we are to be ex: 
infinitely happier, infinitely better and infinitely more useful of 
there. Why then are we afraid to go forward into it? Why do lau 
we grudge our friends that experience? And why—since we the 
believe in infinite love and the life of the soul hereafter do we (in 
mourn the death of any human love when we are sure of God's He 
love and that of the friends who have gone before? ant 

it i 

There is a poem of Edward Rowland Sill’s that has long J ihe 
been a favorite with me. Perhaps it may bring a comforting dis: 
thought to some other who reads it here: s 6rea 

| and 

What if, some morning when the stars were paling Im 

And the dawn whitened and the east was clear, in 1 

Strange peace and rest fell on me from the presence tler 

Of a benignant spirit standing near. unv 

And I should tell him, as he stood beside me, mpi: 
“This is our earth, most friendly earth and fair; esti 
Daily its sea and shore this sun and shadow thre 
Faithful it turns, robed in its azure air. edg 
wor 
There is blest living here, loving and serving, Ans 
And quest of truth and serene friendship dear: trie 
But stay not, spirit. Earth has one destroyer, Sha 
His name is Death. Flee, lest he find thee here.”’ of f 

And what if then, while the still morning brightened 

And freshened in the elm the summer’s breath, littl 
Should gravely smile on me the gentle angel, fron 
And take my hand and say, “My name is Death.” title, 
volu 

A good many club presidents have felt as Mr. Beecher did writ 
when he was about to take a ride behind a hired horse at a liv- then 
ery stable. He regarded the horse admiringly and remarked: fiftes 
“That is a fine-looking animal. Is he as good as he looks?’ Col. 

The owner replied: “Mr. Beecher, that horse will work in able 
any place you put him, and do all that any horse can do.” for r 

The preacher eyed the horse still more admiringly, and then even 

humorously remarked: “I wish to goodness that he was 3 
member of our church.” to 
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THE STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. 


By William J. Rolfe, Litt. D., Cambridge, Mass. 


HE reader will remember Lowell’s description of Haw- 
thorne in the “Fable for Critics”: 


“When nature was shaping him clay was not 
granted 

For making so full-sized a man as she wanted, 
So, to fill out her model, a little she spared 
From some finer-grained stuff for a woman prepared; 
And she could not have hit a more excellent plan 
For making him fully and perfectly man.” 

There is a subtle and profound truth in this. In the per- 


fect man there is a mingling of the finer-grained stuff of which 
the woman is moulded. Shakespeare had that feminine ele- 
ment in his composition; and to it is due, partially at least, his 
wonderful insight into the inmost intricacies of woman’s na- 
ture, his exquisite sympathy with her deepest and most delicate 
feelings and sensibilities, and his exalted ideal of her nature 
and her relations to man. 

Why does he often give the heroines of his plays to men 
who are inferior to them and unworthy of them? It seems to 
be because of his high conception of feminine character. He 
appears to be unable to find men worthy of all these heroines. 
As Charles Cowden-Clarke says: “Oi all the writers that ever 
existed, no one ought to stand so high in the love and gratitude 
of women as he. He has indeed been their champion, the'r 
laureate, their brother, their friend. * * * He has asserted 
their prerogative, as intellectual creatures, to be the companions 
(in the best sense), the advisers, the friends, the equals of men. 
He has endowed them with the true spirit of Christian charity 
and brotherly love, enduring all things, hoping all things; and 
it is no less remarkable that, with a prodigality of generosity, 
he has not infrequently placed the heroes of his stories at a 
disadvantage with them.” I am sure that the reader will 
readily recall illustrations of this. Take, for example, Hero 
and Claudius in Much Ado, Helena and Bertram in All’s Well, 
Imogen and Posthumus in Cymbeline, Hermione and Leontes 
in the Winter’s Tale, and Julia and Proteus in The Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona. All these men are markedly inferior to and 
unworthy of the women with whom they are united. However 
we may explain this, we can have no doubt as to Shakespeare’s 
estimate of woman. It may be said to have been largely 
through his influence that her claims in society were acknowl- 
edged in England when throughout the rest of the civilized 
world her position was that of a mere domestic drudge. The 
Anglo-American respect for woman and recognition of her 
true place in the social scale are perhaps more indebted tc 
Shakespeare than to any of her special advocates in the ranks 
of philosophers and reformers. 

If women owe much to Shakespeare they have done not a 
little to repay the debt. The first critical work on the plays 
from an American pen was written by a woman. It was en- 
titled “Shakespeare Illustrated,” and was published in three 
volumes in 1753-54. The dedication to the Earl of Orrery was 
written by Dr. Johnson, the lady, Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, being 
then a resident of London, as she had been from the age of 
fifteen, though born in New York, of which city her father, 
Col. James Ramsay, was lieutenant governor. It was a credit- 
able piece of work for that day, but it has been out of print 
for more than a century, and its very existence is now unknown 
even to the majority of critical scholars. 

In more recent times, Mary Cowden-Clarke’s Concordance 
to Shakespeare is perhaps the most notable of contributions by 
women to Shakespeare literature, on account of the stupendous 


labor—or drudgery, it might be called—which it involved. She 
gave to it sixteen years of her life—twelve to the preparation 
of the manuscript and four to the careful supervision of its 
progress through the press. Published in 1846, it was the one 
standard work of the kind for more than fifty years, when it 
was superseded by Mr. Bartlett’s Concordance, in which the 
quotations were given at greater length and line-numbers were 
added to the record of act and scene. Of. Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s 
other books in the same field—her Girlhood of Shakespeare’s 
Heroines, her annotated edition of the dramatist—one of the 
“standard” editions, indispensable to the critic and the teacher 
—and her Shakespeare Key, an invaluable companion and sup- 
plement to all annotated editions (these two latter works pre- 
pared in conjunction with her husband), it is unnecessary to 
make any more than this brief mention. 

It remained for a woman to complete the Cowden-Clarke 
Concordance by a similar one for the poems of Shakespeare, 
as Mrs. H. H. Furness has done. 

In aesthetic criticism women have no less distinguished 
themselves. Mrs. Jameson’s discussion of Shakespeare’s wo- 
men is by far the best we have. Mrs. Kemble and Lady Martin 
(Helena Faucit) have supplemented it admirably. In _ the 
New Shakspere Society of London some of the female mem- 
bers have been among the best workers—Miss Jane Lee, 
Misses Cecilia and Florence O’Brien, Miss Lucy Toulmin 
Smith, Teena Rochfort Smith, Miss Grace Latham, the Count- 
ess of Charlemont, and others. 


It should be understood that I do not attempt to give any- 
thing like a complete list of women who have distinguished 
themselves in Shakespearian authorship or criticism; nor will 
my limits permit me more than a passing reference to actresses 
who, on both sides of the Atlantic, have made their mark in 
the impersonation of female characters in the plays; like Mrs. 
Siddons, Ellen Tree, Fanny Kemble, Helena Faucit, Char- 
lotte Cushman, Ellen Terry, Ada Rehan, Julia Marlowe, and 
many others who in past and present times have amply illus- 
trated the fact that good acting is one of the best possible com- 
mentaries on Shakespeare. 


It goes without saying that the reading and study of 
Shakespeare should have a prominent place in the literary 
work of women’s clubs. In the introduction to Mr. W. H. 
Fleming’s excellent little book, How to Study Shakespeare 
(New York, 1898), 1 have discussed methods of conducting 
this work at more length than it would be possible to do it 
here. After suggesting various ways of reading the plays in 
clubs, I go on to suggest how reading and study may be com- 
bined. From this part of the introduction I may quote some 
portions, referring the reader to the book itself (the body of 
which will be found even more helpful in clubs than the intro- 
duction) for further particulars: 


“The ideal club, in my opinion, is one that combines read- 
ing and study in such proportions as the tastes and aptitudes 
of the members may suggest. Its methods may be almost in- 
finitely varied; but the plan adopted by a club in England of 
many years’ standing seems to me as good as any I have 
known. Here a play is read at one meeting and discussed at 
the next. At the former meeting certain characters (usually 
two) are assigned as special subjects for the coming discussion. 
Persons are appointed to open the discussion with five-minute 
papers on these characters. Similar or longer papers (or brief 
notes even) are also asked for as voluntary contributions from 
those who prefer to write what they have to say rather than to 
take part orally in the exercises. These papers or notes are 
not restricted to the characters chosen for discussion, but may 
deal with any topic directly or indirectly connected with the 
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play or suggested by it. A printed list of subjects for incidental 
study or consideration is put into the hands of members at the 
beginning of the season to furnish hints for this part of the 
work.” (For a further account of this list, see the book.) | 

“If preferred, the combination of reading and study may be 
made less formal, and may be varied from time to time during 
the season. * * * ‘Porttons of a play may be read, and the 
rest of the session occupied with papers or discussion, either 
on the play or on other appropniate subjects. * * * A 
single scene from a play may be read, followed by a discussion 
on some controversy to which it has given rise; as, for in- 
stance, the trial scene in the Merchant of Venice, with a discus- 
sion on the law in the scene, and its bearing upon the question 
of Shakespeare’s legal knowledge; * * * the first scene in 
Lear, with a discussion of the question whether the king is 
insane already, as some medical experts have argued. * * * 

“A musical evening will be found a most enjoyable varia- 
tion in the routine of the club. All Shakespeare’s songs, with 
some of the sonnets and scattered passages in the plays that 
are not strictly of a lyrical character, have been set to music. 
Of some of the songs there have been many settings, dating 
from Shakespeare’s own day down to the present time.” (For 
fuller information concerning these and the bibliography of the 
subject, see the book.) 

I am often asked what plays I would recommend for club 
use, and in what order they should be taken up. If only two 
plays can be studied, the Merchant of Venice (or As You Like 
It) and Macbeth, which is the shortest of the great tragedies, 
may be commended as examples of comedy and tragedy. For 
a selection of three plays, take the Merchant, As You Like It 
(or Twelfth Night or Much Ado), and Macbeth. One of the 
English historical plays (King John, Richard II., Henry IV., 
Part I., Henry V., or Julius Caesar) may be substituted for 
the second in the list if preferred; and Hamlet, which is about 
twice as long as Macbeth, for the latter play, if time permits. 
If a fourth play is wanted, add The Tempest to the list. Mac- 
beth and The Tempest together are but a trifle longer than 
Hamlet, and can be easily read in the same time. For a fifth 
play, Hamlet, Lear, or Coriolanus may be added; or, if a shorter 
and lighter play is preferred, the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
which, in a course of five plays, might well be put first, as a 
specimen of the dramatist’s early work. A course of five plays, 
arranged with special reference to the illustration of Shakes- 
peare’s career as a writer, might be this: A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (early comedy); Richard II., Henry IV., Part I., or 
Henry V. (English historical period); As You Like It, Twelfth 
Night, or Much Ado (later comedy); Macbeth, Hamlet, or 
Lear (period of the great tragedies); and The Tempest or 
Winter’s Tale (the latest plays, or Romances”). For a series 
of six plays, instead of one English historical play take two: 
Richard III., Richard II., or King John (earlier history, 1593- 
1595), and Henry IV., Part I., or Henry V. (later history, or 
“history and comedy united,” 1597-1599). For a series of seven, 
insert in the list either Romeo and Juliet (early tragedy) before 
“early history,” or the Merchant (middle comedy) after “early 
history”; and jor a series of eight, include both these. Henry 
VIII. could be added to any of the longer series as a very late 


play, of which Shakespeare wrote only a part, and which was” 


completed by Fletcher. The Taming of the Shrew may be 
mentioned incidentally as an earlier play that is interesting as 
being partly from another hand than Shakespeare’s. 

The Sonnets may well be introduced to give variety to any 
extended course in Shakespeare. 


If you like The Club Woman tell of it to your friends this 
winter and let them know of the good things in store for them. 


THE NEW ISSUES. 


By Corinne S. Brown. 


The following paper was given by Mrs. Brown, October 20, 
at the State Federation meeting at Quincy, Illinois. It is of 
especial interest as coming just now from the chairman of the 
Industrial Committee of the G. F. W. C.: 


HE attitude of the philosopher is this: Accept the in- 
evitable, insist on the possible, fight for the ideal. 

Continual change is the inevitable. Mutability is 

the law. Therefore all effort expended in trying to 


keep things as they are is as useless as unwise. We are loath. 


to see our children grow up, and yet the possibilities of man- 
hood give them their real value. We would hold the beauty of 
the sunset, its evanescence is its charm. We love the moods of 
the sea and yet we ever go back to it because it will not be the 
same. Life presents itself so variously that we are old before 
we realize it. The desire for permanence blinds us to the 
changes going on in the social and industrial world around us, 
and we are now and again startled by the discovery that the 
world has gone past us and we must hurry to get abreast. 

“Every thinker is a child of his time and cannot isolate 
himself from the social medium in which he lives; it gives un- 
due prominence to particular sides of the truth and tends to 
make transitory situations and expedients seem universal nor- 
mal conditions.” 

We are children of our time; we must resist the isolation 
imposed upon us by the small social medium in which we func- 
tion. We must have a broader outlook, so that the small 
amelioration and transitory expedients will not seem to us the 
whole truth. The changes that are coming thick and fast upon 
us are world wide. We cannot afford to be left behind buried 
in the provincialism that cuts us off from advancement. 

The four things essential to human progress today are com- 
munication, transportation, exchange and production. We are 
living in an age that has developed in ease of communication, 
from the column of smoke or drumming on hollow wood to 
the whisper of the telephone and the click of the telegraph; in 
transportation, from the canoe to the ocean liner, the wagon 
to the electric railroad; in exchange, from barter and wampum 
to commercial credits; in production, from the time when it 
took 1100 spinners to do the work that is now done by one man 
and two boys, when the labor once expended on 40 yards of 
cloth will now give us 2500 yards, when it took 500 men to make 
the horse shoes now made by one man with a machine. It has 
been estimated that it would have taken two million men 110 
days to have shelled the crop of the six great corn raising states 
in 1880, using the methods of forty years ago. The greater pact 
of this marvellous development has taken place within the past 
twenty-five years. While we are living in this age most of us 
are thinking in an age that is past, and we must voluntarily en- 
deavor to comprehend what this development of power means, 
or wait for a ruder awakening given us by the irresistible force 
of necessity which drives us along in spite of ourselves. 

We are children of our time; shall we not rise out of the 
social medium which shuts us from the rest of humanity and 
compels us to mistake particular sides of truth for normal con- 
ditions? 

The working class, which includes all wage earners, labor- 
ers, artisans, mechanics, inventors, weavers, plumbers, miners, 
farmers, engineers, carpenters, masons, plasterers, etc., and also 
those who are unable to find employment, tramps and paupers,. 
comprises 80 per cent. or four-fifths of the population; they re- 
ceive 14 per cent. of the total wealth. At least one-half of these 
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have no steady employment; they are paupers, tramps, live as 
best they can, and fill the cheap lodging houses at 2, 5, 10 cents 
a mght. 

The second class, the middle class, comprises the small 
store keepers, the salaried men, bookkeepers, clerks, sales- 
men, promoters, managers, advertisers, lawyers, cashiers, doc- 
tors, teachers, professors, politicians. This class, our class, is 
regarded by economists as the reactionary class, and is looked 
upon by them with mingled sadness and contempt. It is the 
class that is living in one age and thinking in the past. It 
evinces more interest and activity in art, music and schooling. 
It discusses the opera, the drama, literature and home decora- 
tion. It entertains the delusion that it possesses the large share 
of mental ability. What it does possess, perhaps, is a greater 
share of word expression in speaking and writing. This makes 
them the more valuable individually to the next class, and en- 
ables them to obtain so much larger remuneration for their 
services as creates a false distinction between them and the 
working class. 

The man with $5000 a year salary occupies the same eco- 
nomic relation as the man of but a dollar a day. His means of 
subsistence is controlled by his employer. His competitors are 
few, his tenure of position is somewhat surer, but the members 
of this class are continually falling into the working class. The 
travelling salesmen are being pushed to the wall, the small store 
keepers are being driven into bankruptcy by the department 
stores, the city !s absorbing the country business, the small mine 
owner is a clerk for the combine, and the line of difference is 
surely creeping up. This class is also known as the parasitic 
class. So many of them are engaged in work that would not 
Se necessary under a better organization of industry. It is the 
class that is making the greatest struggle to hold their present 
position without regard for economic development of the whole. 
It is the most active in opposing the trusts, the greatest econo- 
mizers of industry ever organized. This class presents the most 
graceful and entertaining personalities; if the world were not 
going at such a fearful pace it would stand for the possibilities 
latent in everybody. It shows the ordinary human development 
under favorable conditions. This class, 16 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, is most active in charity and alins,—giving, but a glance 
at its proportionate resources, 2 per cent. of the wealth, will 
show what a futile as well as uneconomic method charity is of 
distributing wealth. 


The smallest or owning class, in economic parlance the cap- 


italist class, is the one which owns or controls all the resources 
of life. It holds by ownership, mortgage or claim 65 per cent. 
of the wealth of the United States. To the members of this 
limited class belong the land, the mines, the buildings, the ma- 
chinery, the railroads. They control the output of produc- 
tion. They determine how much coal, gas, iron, gold, 
silver, meat, grain and textile products shall be put 
upon the market. They regulate the prices of transportation 
and communication, the volume of money. They dictate to 
politicians and are the power behind our courts. This class 
possesses no greater nor iess ability, morality or beauty than the 
other two classes. They have come into possession of the re- 
sources of life by inheritance or opportunity. They are fre- 
quently not as able men as their managers, superintendents and 
agents, by whom, when opportunity offers, they are often suc- 
ceeded. They are not interested in the betterment of public 
service. Legislation interests them only as it enables them to 
more easily hold on to their possessions. They are human, 
they need as do other men, food and clothing and shelter. As 
are others they are dominated by fear of loss. The spirit that 
prompts any man to keep what he has and get what he can 
actuates them, the difference being that they have so much the 


best weapons. The social medium of this class is so far re- 
moved from that of the working class that with few individual 
exceptions it does not give in charity its proportionate share. 
It has little or mo sympathy with conditions so far removed, 
but it is keenly sensitive to any movement which may effect 
its power. 

The tendency with both these smaller groups is to regard 
themselves as being in some way a distinct and superior kind 
of species, and that fact to be responsible for their advantageous 
position. This fallacy is disproved by the ease and readiness 
with which those who by some chance spring from the working 
class into the owning class adapt themselves to their new posi- 
tion,—and the corresponding fact that absence of resources will 
soon reduce any one of the latter to the shabbiness and slouchi- 
ness of the tramp. 

Now it will be asked, is not this state of affairs the normal 
state? Have not these differences in position always existed? 
Has not the inequitable distribution of wealth always prevailed? 
And I answer yes. These divisions have been differently named; 
Patrician, Plebian, slave, were the ancient classifications, Feu- 
dal Lords, the Military and Serfs in medieval times, with the 
same unfair distribution. What then is new? This is the new 
condition: 

Never before in the history of the world has the ability to 
produce the material necessities of life been perfect. Society is 
now for the first time by the aid of machinery able to supply 
all its members with food, clothing and shelter. Statistics show 
the labor of three men for one year will reap 5500 bushels of 
wheat and take it from Minnesota to the New York docks 
ready for shipment; also that one workman’s quota of shoes 
is 300 pairs daily; and other production is in the same ratio. 
Why should not the whole world be fed and shod? With the 
present power with every adult working three hours a day all 
the work of the world can be done, all the children can attend 
school and college, can remain there until 21. There is coal 
enough in the earth to keep us warm for thousands of years. 
Acres upon acres of land have not been touched. There are as 
many inventions pigeon-holed as are in use. Texas alone can 
supply all the cotton needed in the world. With this possibility 
of supply what prevents the human family from obtaining all 
its needs? It is because the resources of life are held by the 
few for their own profits. The attitude of a philosopher toward 
this possibility of production is to insist that it be realized. 

Another new factor in this realization is the fact that the 
large working class are well aware of this ease by which pro- 
duction is carried on. They are the producers. They operate 
the machine which must be made to serve us all. This knowl- 
edge is what makes them rebel at starving in the midst of 
plenty. This is making the working class a conscious, con- 
structive power working for the attainment of such a condition 
as has been rendered possible by the economic development. 

The progress of the world has been marked by the growth 
of democracy (not the Democratic party), which has always 
been striving for equality,—religious equality, equality before 
the law, equality at the polls, and now the last phase, economic 
equality. It is of more importance that men have bread than 
that the baker grow rich by its sale-——more important that all 
men keep warm than that any coal owner make large profits. 

With the material necessities in reach of all, with leisure to 
develop the best we can conceive, with all the children guaran- 
teed their full birthright what is to prevent this earth from being 
a heaven? Necessity, the “mother of the world,” is making for 
this object, if our intelligence keep pace with events the chang- 
es will come peacefully, naturally, if not they will come even in 
spite of our indifference and we shall see what Shelley saw, 

“QQ happy Earth, reality of Heaven 
Thou consummation of all mortal hopes 
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Thou glorious prize of blindly working will 

Where care and sorrow, impotence and crime 

Languor, disease and ignorance dare not come.” 
Is it not worth while to fight for this ideal? 


A SUMMER PLAYGROUND. 


E are not used to think of Louisville as a city of 
progress, yet in many respects she: deserves the 
name. A proof of this is the playground on East 
Main street, which has been maintained during the 

summer months by the Woman’s Club of Louisville, with some 
assistance from the Woman’s Club of Neighborhood House. 
Probably no other city south of this has yet given a like boon 
to the children of its congested districts. 

For some time the thinkers of our country have been look- 
ing at the educational aspects of play. Along with a growing 
feeling that the ultimate test of knowledge is its value in life, 
in this real, every-day life of ours, has come a conviction that 
the best work must have something of the genuineness, the 
devotion to a single object, of the games of the normal child. 

This conviction naturally, then, forces our attention back 
to the play of our childhood, leads us to watch and cherish it, 
to turn it to account in the development of nature’s best possi- 
bilities. But, naturally also, the first requisite for any such high 
use of play is room for children to play in. Hence, from the 
educator’s point of view, the reason for a definite enclosed space 
or playground. 

From the social point of view the playground is no less 
valuable. Unfortunately the phrase “congested district’ is 
synonymous with “playing in the street.” Playing in the street 
leads pretty soon to the formation among the boys of a “gang,” 
tolerably well organized, however unconscious it may be of its 
own organization, and ready for any mischief—mischief the 
responsibility for which we have too long, perhaps, been shoul- 
dering off on Satan, and which must develop, in many instances, 
into crime. Hence a second reason for the playground proper. 
These points may be made clearer by a brief account of the 
experiment on Main street. 

The economic department of the Woman’s Club, after 
some study of playgrounds elsewhere and investigation of pos- 
sible sites for one here, recommended the club to undertake 
the work. The club at once caught the inspiration, voted the 
money estimated as necessary, and appointed a committee to 
execute the plan. The committee consisted of Mrs. George C. 
Avery, Mrs. William J. Dodd, Miss Margaret Merker, Mrs. 
Reuben Hallick and Mary D. Anderson. 

It was soon found that to secure a lot was no small task. 
Twice the hopes of the committee were raised high only to be 
dashed to earth by the news that the children “would make too 
much noise.” Finally, after some persuasion and at consider- 
able cost, a vacant lot was secured on Main street, between 
Floyd and Brook. Mr. Girard Alexander, Superintendent of 
Interior Squares, gave the most valuable assistance in planning 
and arranging the lot for.use, and at the same time opened for 
like use two public squares on Market street. To speak of all 
who lent aid in one way or another is impossible in an article of 
this nature; the mere mention of a playground for children in 
the crowded part of town seemed to touch men’s hearts. At 
length, one rainy Saturday in June all was ready. The children 
had been promised music that afternoon; the rain kept the 
musicians but not the children at home. They came, and with- 
out umbrellas. Soon sixteen swings and twenty see-saws were 
in use; some enterprising lads made haste to test the horizontal 
bars, and the sand-pile had its quota. After an hour’s defiance 
of the elements, the girls were fairly driven home, only to leave 
the boys the merrier in sole possession. After this everybody 


was convinced that nothing would have power to gmp the 
children’s ardor. 

Realizing the educational and social value of a playground, 
the committee secured Mr. Carl Neilson, a Normal School 
graduate, to direct the children’s activity. It was soon ap- 
parent that some police force also would be essential, and from 
the first Col. Haager and his men co-operated heartily with 
the director. Happily, however, they were not called on to 
make a single arrest; they sometimes forestalled a difficulty 
and protected the property when the ground was not open. 

And now what went on day by day in this place, thus 
equipped and directed? When the gate was opened at eight 
o’clock, a group of little ones would always be waiting to get 
first chance at the swings. Soon some bigger boys would come 
along to pitch quoits or play croquet. Later checkers and 
basket ball were added for the older children. Often the girls 
were asked to choose their own game, and a circle would be 
formed for “green gravel” or “drop the handkerchief.” All 
forms of catch-and-tag were in vogue, with “Lazy Mary,” 
“Farmer in the Dell,” “Trades,” and several games which 
seemed to be original or variations of old favorites, such as 
“Union and Rebel Soldier’ and “Crowding Round the 
Orchard.” The daily record shows that about twenty different 
games were in use during the summer, but at any given time 
when the children had once chosen a game they were encour- 
aged to keep it up as long as possible. This was to prevent 
that aimless wandering from thing to thing of which we are all 
so often guilty, and, where the game required, to develop skill 
and attention. Late in the afternoon to the group of children 
were often added the mothers. A row of baby buggies would 
gradually form along the shady side of the lot, to be broken up 
at supper time and re-formed later. Often the men coming 
home from work or at dull hours would drop in and lend a 
hand at the swings or sit down for achat. In the hottest 
hours the director would gather the children about him to listen 
to a story, sometimes told by one of themselves. 


“How many children enjoyed the playground?” one asks— 


next. The director’s daily record shows an average attendance 
each day of forty-six. Taking the different hours, however, 
the attendance at any one time varied from ten to one hundred 
and twenty. Heat had more power than rain to diminish the 
numbers, as the ground had only one tree and a building, low 
at that, on but one side; yet until the middle of August even the 
heat was hardly felt. A second glance at the record shows the 
highest number of different children coming in on any one day 
to be one hundred and eighty-one; the lowest, during the hot 
days in August, seventy-two. 

Just before the playground closed an attempt was made to 
secure the addresses of the children; three hundred and fifty 
were obtained. 

At first there were more girls than boys, but later the pro- 
portion of boys increased to nearly one-half the whole number 
in attendance. This was thought to speak volumes for the popu- 
larity and success of the playground, as the boys had more re- 
sources elsewhere than the girls, and also as boys are some- 
times supposed to be less amenable to law and order than girls. 
As to nation and races, there were Irish, Germans, Americans, 
Russian, Polish and German Jews, a few Greeks and Armenians, 
and negroes. At first the negroes were told that the ground 
was not for them, but even their longing eyes were too much 
for the director’s heart, and little by little they crept in, with 
no objection made by any one, and were allowed to stay. And 
is not this natural in our Southern city? Have we not all 
played with little darkies when we were children? 

In the beginning no definite age limit was set. Pretty soon 
it became necessary to declare against all boys and girls over 
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twelve, in order to protect the smaller children, whose interests 
were of a different sort. The older ones, however, were allowed 
to remain whenever they were not in the way, or wanted to help. 

From what has been told, some of the benefits of the play- 
ground may be inferred. Others came from the policy which 
was adopted at the start and persistently maintained. Such 
laws as were necessary were enforced as little as possible by 
the director. ‘This is not allowed,” or “You must not do so 
and so.” The children were told that the ground was theirs; 
if they took care of it it would remain theirs all summer; what- 
ever they broke or destroyed they would no longer have to 
use. Appealed to thus, each one soon learned to respect and 
sare for their common property. The boys, twice a day, before 
the games began, would pick up all trash and debris and put 
it into the waste box. The sum total of repairs necessary after 
the summer’s use was less than four dollars, and most of this 
was the result of being unable either to close the ground or 
properly supervise it the first Sunday, when a rough crowd of 
older people gathered. Some of the boys used tobacco and, 
like some of their elders, would spit in whatever direction came 
handy. An attempt to stcp the use of tobacco was tolerably 
successful, and the spitting nuisance was almost entirely abol- 
ished by asking, “Do you spit on your carpets at home?” “No 
indeed.” “Well, then, this tanbark is our carpet here.” Often 
at the closing ‘hour the banana wagons from a freight depot 


near by would be passing, and at first a general raid would be 


made upon the fruit. Whenever this was done the director 
pointed out that no boy, if he were the owner of the fruit, would 
like to have even a relatively small number of his bananas 
stolen. Gradually the children responded to such arguments, 
until today the director places first, among all possible benefits 
derived from the summer’s labor, a new respect for law, not 
as a source of punishment, but as a protection of mutual rights. 

One of the most interesting points about the work was the 
marked difference in race characteristics. Two little Russians 
who did not know poe. “take up for themselves” had a 
stout champion in an Irish lad a year or two older. Whenever 
they were having the worst of a dispute at croquet, for instance, 
he would defend them, until finally they plucked up their cour- 
age and could hold their own with the best of the Irish. In- 
dividual characteristics were marked, of course, and interesting. 

Another Russian had a ‘habit of silently watching any game 
he could not play until he became master of it, whether that 
mastery took one week or many. Then he would take part in 
it, often to his adversary’s discomfiture. A little blind boy often 
came to the “park,” as the children called it, and no pains were 
spared to make him happy. He was always given the swing 
he most desired, was pushed as long as he liked, watched 
tenderly, and often taken home by the other children if his 
own people did not send for him promptly. A gentleman who 
has lived thirty years in the neighborhood said: “Yes, this has 
done a lot of good. It’s good for these children to brush 
against each other. They’re all Americans and human beings 
anyhow. Somehow the Irish will fight; but the Jews—they 
want to learn all they can. So I say it’s a good thing to mix 
‘em all up. It’s been the best thing ever done for this part of 
town.” The same gentleman is of the opinion that there has 
_never been so few boys drowned in the river near this district 
as this summer, because the river has had a rival attraction. 

The children’s own sense of the value of the playgrounds 
was undoubted. The morning it closed one boy, who had been 
rather hard to deal with sometimes, came and shook hands 
with the director and said: “Indeed, I did not know how much 
of my time was spent here until I can’t come any more.” 

On the physical benefit one does not need to dwell. If in 
the less crowded parts of the city there is discomfort from heat 


and dust, in a congested part there is likely to be infinitely 
more. Had the plan of Louisville been carried out, the space 
from Green to Jefferson street, all the way across town, would 
now be a park, and good breathing spaces would be less far to 
seek. In the ideal city some such plan will be adhered to, how- 
ever great the pressure of trade; for wherever there is crowd- 
ing there will also be the greatest need of parks and play- 
grounds for the good of the city as a whole. As Mayor Quincy 
of Boston has so wisely said, whatever the city gives to its open 
spaces in congested quarters it finally saves in jails and crim- 
inal machinery. 

And here it may be remarked that Boston has had this 
summer, besides municipal playgrounds, a municipal camp for 
boys maintained at a cost of $2,500. 

In Toledo a playground association has been formed to 
have definite life all the year round. Already nearly one thous- 
and dollars have been spent and at least one playground per- 
manently equipped. In an interesting article on play in the 
August Review of Reviews, Prof. Kirkpatrick speaks of an 
enthusiastic young Bulgarian, Strayon Tsanoff, who came to 
this country to prepare himself better for missionary work 
among his own people, but who has given himself instead to 
reform work in American cities. This young man is now sent 
for from city to city to plan and equip playgrounds. He has 
had charge of the work in Toledo, Philadelphia, New York 
and elsewhere. Is it not a just cause for pride that Louisville 
has, by this summer’s work, begun to win her place among 
the foremost cities?—-Mary D. Anderson, Neighborhood House, 
Louisville, Ky. 


INSULATORS. 

Some human beings are like insulators, in that they have a 
non-conducting quality. When good impulses and ideas are 
in the air, some pecple seem to cut the current; when they 
come into the room it is more difficult to be cheerful; when 
they attend a club meeting it is harder to believe that any given 
thing can be done. Such people are depressing often because 
they are depressed; they suffer from self-absorption and low 
spirits. It is difficult to escape these diseases in life’s struggle, 
but at least we may firmly resolve that, when we have nothing 
positive to give, we will mot cut the current, we will not become 
insulators. 

We all know the type of club that is a very effective insulator. 
The members have a good time among themselves, but they 
prefer to remain cut off from all that great stream of ideas and 
influences which is shaping the world’s future. There are vital 
industrial problems to be worked out, affecting the welfare of 
multitudes of workers, but the club prefers to have no part in 
their solution. There are new ideas about health, recreatron 


{and education abroad, but the club does not care to discuss 


them. There are lonely women, struggling under many dis- 
advantages, who would enjoy club life if they knew of it, but 
the club is exclusive and does not care to enlarge its member- 
ship. There are other and less successful clubs that have a 
hard time to get on, but this club is content and even proud to 
be at all points an insulator, and to have nothing to do with 
them.—Charlotte Wilkinson, in The Club Worker. 


I find your magazine has become a necessary part of my 
club paraphernalia. “Mrs. Brown’s Soliloquy” was alone 
worth the price of the magaziive, not to mention the instructive 
articles on Parliamentary Usage by Mrs. Emma A. Fox. Our 
section in parliamentary practice finds great help in the sug- 
gestions by Mrs. Fox. May your future be as successful to 
you as your past has been valuable to club women.—Mrs. Jas. 


B. Estee, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CLUBS AND POLITICS. WHAT PEOPLE SAY OF THE CLUB WOMAN, uit 
Following is a part of an address by ‘Mrs. Ellen Kirk I enjoy The Club Woman very much indeed, and should as 
Downs before the No Name Club of Montgomery, Ala., which feel as helpless without it as would a soldier without his cap- = 
will be found interesting to all club women, whether they agree tain. It is full of information and suggestion which are in- C 
with the speaker or not: dispensable, ard fills me with the enthusiasm which is such an W 
The club movement is receiving the attention it eminently aid in club wcrk. More and more am I impressed with the th 
deserves, attracting less criticism than is usually given all great individuality and interdependence of club women.—Mrs. Kate ” 
organizations. The ground work, the very corner stone, as it Turner Holmes, President Washington State Federation. ju 
were, of a woman’s club should be for the intellectual and edu- de 
cational advancement of our sex. I want to give my long neglected word expressing my ap- Si 
I see no reason why the educational and philanthropic work _preciation of the graceful courtesy of The Club Woman in pre- of 
taken up by our clubs should become such a problem that we senting its subscribers with the admirable picture of Mrs. Lowe, he 
need political philosophers to settle questions for us. What which I was delighted to possess. It is the only admirable pic- fit 
woman in the state of Alabama could possibly disagree with ture of her that I have seen—Mrs. Dimies T. S. Denison, 
Mrs. R. D. Johnston when she says, “Lobbying’s an invention President of New York Sorosis. 
of old Nick.” And there is nothing patheticker than a woman O 
in politics. I think men pay us a high compliment when they I congratulate you most heartily upon the wonderful suc- nt 
say, “women have no business in politics.” I never think of cess of The Club Woman, and yet I expected nothing less for to 
asking them why. I have good reasons of my own for agree- you. I welcome it as a friend and entertainer, and watch for its m 
ing with them; women are too honest to become successful coming.—Mary D. Blackinton, Mary Draper Chapter, D. A. R. tix 
politicians; when they are not too honest they are too stupid! w) 
A woman politician can no more have a scheme on the tapis I enclose one dollar in renewal of subscription to The Club fo 
and not show her hend in tire to expose, if not defeat, her W2man. It is one of the few club “organs” which does not of- ta 
plans than she can resist paying $25 for a spring bonnet and fer experiment for experience. I like it and read it and try to th 
seeing to it that every other woman knows the bonnet and the hold to it—Fannie K. Hamilton, Biddeford, Me. se 
price. In our club elections we should not allow the semblance . we 
of wire-pulling to enter. ‘Allow me to express the pleasure The Club Woman gives th 
Women’s clubs have clearly made themselves a good and me each month, jor I am sure to find something particularly cu 
useful power, which is felt and needed from one end of this helpful to me.—Bertha Fiske Sawyer, Secretary Woman's in 
country to the other. To accomplish our good purposes actu- ‘Study Club, Whitefield, N. H. ee 
ated by a purely altruistic sentiment, we must not, my co- ge 
workers, resort to a means which has its origin in the unwhole- “The October number of The Club Woman is delightful. | 
some atmosphere of subtle and political chicanery. Our Fed- I do not see how any club woman can accomplish her work 
eration is an institution resting upon a non-sectarian and non- Without it."—Muinnie W. Kendrick, Corresponding Secretary, 
political platform. Victor Hugo tells us that “any creed nar- G. F. W. C. 
rowly comprehended by human prejudice is worse in its effect 
on moral character than all unbelief.”” Therefore, in our ear- ) I congratulate you upon the interesting and able publica- da 
nestness to accomplish good for our fellow beings we must not ton you are giving to the women throughout the country.— -" 
become “altruistic” in spirit to such an extent that we are to be Mis. Theodore W. Birney, President National Congress of fai 
classed as one of the new sects of this century. Mothers. BC 
wi 
The editor of The Club Woman, in response to a request Just one word about The Club Woman. Every up-to-date, ie 
recently, sent a package of eastern club year-books to a Kansas’ thinking club woman must be a _ subscriber—Mrs. Daniel ex 
club president.. In acknowledgment, she says: “I have pored Munro, corresponding secretary Chicago Social Economics ce 
over them and enjoyed every word, even to the names of the Club. Exe 
members who were, of course, strangers to me. The more I ho 
read, the more I wondered if those Eastern ladies realize and “IT would not think of undertaking club work without it. lin 
appreciate their advantages. In this little place we have no During the past year it has been most helpful.’—Anna M. th 
public library, and are obliged to plan our course of study with Goodridge, President Good Citizenship League, Flushing, N. Y. a 
that fact in view. We are obliged to purchase our books, or of 
else borrow one from another, but there are a few families who I hasten to send my subscription. I could not spare even be 
‘are fortunate enough to have excellent libraries. Then, in re- one issue of The Club Woman. It has become indispensable Di 
gard to art! How lovely to be able to study the paintings as in our household.—Congratulations.—Dr. Baker-Flint, Boston. no 
the Roxbury Club does! A few of us out here endeavor to keep m. 
posted through the Copley prints, the Soule photographs, and I am delighted with the popularity of The Club Woman, At 
other photograph companies. It is slow work, with only a few and am very g!lad it has been made the official magazine of the qT 
books, but the Copley catalogues have aided us greatly.” G. F. W. C.—Harriet C. Towner, State Chairman for Iowa. pr 
| sp 
Since your sample copy, I have been repeating to my club I am glad The Club Woman has been formally accepted as Ce 
friends ‘I must subscribe for the Club Woman. It will help the official organ of the General Federation —Miss Lucia H. lec 
me in parliamentary work during my year of presidency.” The Connor, Vice-President Maine State Federation. se 
biennial being near at hand, we must have this broad gauge | H: 
helpmeet to prepare us to receive the greatest benefit from that Only words of praise are heard for The Club Woman; en 
meeting.—Mary M. Dickens, President Ladies’ Literary Club, everybody likes it—Mrs. Ella L. T. Baldwin, vice-president Pi 
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“Your ‘Mellowing of Occasion,’ read this morning, came 
as a direct answer to a wish I have had in my heart for these 
weeks past,” writes a member of the New England Woman’s 
Club. “I wanted to see that ground covered in The Club 
Woman, and indefinitely had in mind the putting of my 
thoughts on the subject of ‘Overdoing’ into form. Do not think 
me over-appreciative when I say that I prize The Club ‘Woman 
just for this helpful moral, or rather spiritual, phase of it. I 
do not mean that you preach to us, but there is such clear in- 
sight and a good heart back of it all. Emerson says somewhere 
of some one: ‘He had the strength of ten men because his 
heart was pure.’ That is what I mean, ‘In tune with the In- 
finite.’ ” 


The “Plan for Reorganization,” which was printed in the 
October Club Woman, has created such a demand for that 
number that we have been unable to supply it, and in response 
to many requests we have repeated it in this issue. Doubtless 
many of the State Federations will discuss it at their conven- 
tions this fall; but it should be borne in mind that the plan— 
while it seems the best yet put forth—is only meant as a basis 
for discussion. As such it will be found most valuable, and the 
tabulated list of clubs, dues, etc., in the G. F. W. C. (which was 
the work of Miss Helen A. Whittier, president of the ‘Middle- 
sex Woman’s Club of Lowell, Mass.) is something every club 
woman should study carefully and preserve sacredly against 
the Milwaukee Biennial, when this matter will be fully dis- 
cussed. The G. F.’W. C.’s Reorganization Committee will meet 
in January, and their “plan” will be the final one to be pre- 
sented to the Biennial; but in the meantime this one will sug- 
gest. 


A NEW LECTURE COURSE: 


There is little that is new under the sun in these modern 
days, and a lecture bureau in the abstract is far from being a 
new idea. But the S. S. McClure people in New York are 
famous for propagating new and successful ventures, and it 
goes without saying that the S. S. McClure Lecture Bureau 
will be a success—in fact, it has been our pleasure to listen to 
two of the lectures opening the course in Boston, which will 
extend through November on Monday evenings and up to De- 
cember 18th, in Tremont Temple. The first of these presented 
Edwin Markham, author of “The ‘Man with the Hoe,” who told 
how he came to write his famous poem; and Mr. Halsey Stir- 
ling, who gave a unique entertainment entitled “A Morning at 
the National Gallery, London.” By means of the Trinopticon, 
a remarkable optical instrument invented by Mr. Stirling, many 
of the original paintings of the National Gallery, which have 
been reproduced with perfect fidelity by Mr. Frank 
Dixon, a celebrated English miniaturist, upon a _ space 
not exceeding three inches square, were presented with 
marvellous exactness. Other attractions are to follow. 
American Humor is_ well represented by Edward W. 
Townsend. More art features of importance are to be 
presented in the Tissot Paintings. Exploration will be made a 
special feature in the Antarctic voyage of Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook. The war has produced no more efficient or popular 
lecturer than Mr. Edward Marshall, who will be heard in his 
“Bugle Talk.” History and Biography are represented in 
Hamlin Garland’s lecture on General Grant, and Popular Sci- 
ence will have two able exponents in Prof. W. O. Atwater and 
Prof. Charles E. Tripler. The course will be given in other 
cities during the winter, and we advise all our readers to hear 
these lectures at all costs. 


PARLIAMENTARY USAGE, 


Mrs. Emma A. Fox. 


X. 
DEBATE. 
(Errata. In article IX, first column, eighth line, read ac- 
complished for accompanied. In third column, under head, 
“can not be reconsidered,” omit “reading of papers.’’) 


HE debate or discussion of a question should be such 
an interchange of views as will enable the members 
of an assembly to arrive at an intelligent undestand- 
ing of the proposition under consideration before dis- 

posing of it. 

When one’s mind is fully made up though still open to con- 
viction, he naturally makes use of the privilege of debate for the 
purpose of influencing votes. To what extent the members of 
an assembly are thus influenced depends not alone on the logic 
of the argument offered, but on the ability of the speaker to 
carry conviction. 

It is the prerogative of every member to “strive mightily” 
within the prescribed rules of debate in order to carry his point 
and if the strife is carried on in the right spirit, there is little 
danger that the disputants will afterwards refuse to “eat and 
drink as friends.” 

All the masterfulness of well-chosen words, all the power 
of a well-disciplined mind, all the charm of a cultivated voice, 
all the grace of oratory may be brought into requisition in de- 
bate. The speaker’s own personality is often the most potent 
factor in carrying conviction to the minds of his hearers, 
whether he be an orator on the rostrum, a lawyer before a 
jury or a modest club woman who is frightened at the sound of 
her own voice. 

One must have an idea to express as a matter of prime 
importance, but the manner in which the idea is expressed is 
not to be regarded as of lesser importance. To acquire pro- 
ficiency in the art of expression, physical culture by means of 
which all the muscles of the body are brought under control, 
and elocution studied in an intellectual ‘way are legitimate 
means to the desired end. 

A sound mind in a sound body may be regarded as the 
first essentials of social well-being, but these are only of im- 
portance as the man or woman develops a well-disciplined mind 
in a well-trained body. 

The member of any assembly who would be powerful in 
debate must be conversant with his theme, firm in his own 
convictions, must have a good command of language, must be 
fearless of the opposition, and at the same time absolutely cour- 
teous. He may, perhaps, indulge in sarcasm, in quiet innuen- 
do or quick retort, if he has the skill to do so; without com- 
ing too near the line of danger, that of personality. Parlia- 
mentary etiquette decrees that there shall be absolutely no per- 
sonalities in debate. The members of an assembly in session 
are to be regarded as of equal rank and no one has a right to 
indulge in aspersion, or impugn the motives of another mem- 
ber. So rigid is this rule in regard to personality that it is 
considered bad form to speak the name of a member if he can 
easily be designated in any other way. 

The debate or discussion of a motion follows the stating of 
the motion and precedes voting. 

In assemblies where but little attention is paid to parliamen- 
tary law, discussion is often allowed when there is no motion 
before the house. In the early history of the English House 
of Commons, the sense of the house was often determined in 
this manner, and the presiding officer then announced or 
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“spoke” the result, hence perhaps the appellation of ‘‘speaker” 
to that officer. Now that rules for the conduct of meetings 
have been formulated, discussion is never in order unless there 
is a motion in possession ‘of the assembly. A motion is only 
in possession of the assembly after it has been stated and, before 
it has been voted upon. 

A member must secure the floor before he can debate. If 
two or more members rise and address the presiding officer 
simultaneously, he must recognize one, and all others must 
immediately defer to that decision and subside. In deciding 
which one to recognize, the chair must give preference first to 
the member whose motion is under consideration, unless he has 
already spoken, second to any member who has not spoken in 
preference to one who has, and third he should give the prefer- 
ence as far as he is able, to a member whose views are unlike 
those of the preceding speaker. 

A member who remains standing while another is speaking, 
or who rises before the person speaking relinquishes the floor 
is not entitled to the floor in preference to one who rises after 
the person has finished speaking. Neither is one who ap- 
proaches the speaker’s table in order to secure attention enti- 
tled to recognition in preference to one who rises and remains 
near his seat. 

All remarks should be addressed to the presiding officer; 
members must not talk to each other nor ask question of the 
presiding officer with the expectation that he will enter into 
debate. 

Members unskilled in parliamentary usage are sometimes 
heard to say “I object” with an air which would imply that 
their simple objection ought to outweigh all reasons in favor 
of the proposition under consideration, but this is so flagrant 
and senseless a violation of good practice as to need no special 
comment here. 

There are no general parliamentary rules limiting the num- 
ber of times a member may speak, or the length of a speech, 
but those who speak several times to the same motion are not 
generally those who exercise the greatest influence. In socie- 
ties where restriction is mecessary a special rule should be 
adopted. The following is recommended as a good rule for 
clubs: 

No member shall speak more than twice upon the same 
question, nor more than five minutes at one time without the 
consent of the assembly. 

It is customary to allow the member who has introduced 
a proposition, or the chairman of a committee whose report is 
under consideration to close the debate, that is, to be the last 
speaker, or to make the concluding argument. This gives him 
an opportunity to sum up and answer all objections which may 
have been brought forward. 

When a person is speaking it is the duty of the presiding 
officer and of all members to give undivided attention to what 
is said and to put the best construction on the words of the 
speaker. 

To pass between the presiding officer and a member who 
is speaking to a question indicates as much a lack of good 
breeding as to pass between two persons engaged in conversa- 
tion in a drawing room. 

As this is a country where the greatest freedom of speech is 
allowed, it might be assumed that every motion introduced in 
an assembly could be debated. This ts a good general rule, es- 
pecially with reference to main motions. The reason that par- 
liamentary rules make certain motions undebatable is that. the 
actual business of the assembly is not advanced by their discus- 
sion. If this fact is borne in mind it will not be necessary to 
memorize the long list of undebatable motions. 

Another help in remembering what motions are not debat- 
able may be found in noting the comparatively short list of those 


motions on which full debate is allowed and those on which only 
limited debate is allowed. 

The following motions admit of 

FULL DEBATE: 

All main motions, with few exceptions, 

To reconsider a debatable motion (which may or may not 
be a main motion), 

To postpone indefinitely, 

To commit, 

The statement that the motions to reconsider the vote on a 
debatable motion and to postpone indefinitely, admit of full dis- 
cussion means that the full merits of the motion which it is pro- 
posed to reconsider or to postpone may be discussed. 

Full discussion on the motion to commit includes the de- 
sirability of commitment and the discussion of the motion which 
it is proposed to commit to the extent that it may be affected 
by such action. 

The motions upon which only 

LIMITED DEBATE 
is allowed are: 

To amend, 

To postpone to a time certain, 

To raise a point of order, 

To raise a question of privilege, 

To appeal from the decision of the chair. 

By limited debate is meant that discussion must be confined 
to the motion under immediate consideration, and can not in- 
clude the motion which it is proposed to amend, or the motion 
wnich was pending when the point of order or the question of 
privilege was raised or the appeal taken. 

OPEN PARLIAMENT. 

(This department is conducted by Mrs. E. A. Fox. Ques- 
tions should be sent to her at 21 Bagley avenue, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Ed.) 

Is it ever correct to say “I support a motion,” 
meaning “I second a motion.” 

The custom of saying support for second is so thoroughly 
established that it would seem hypocritical to inveigh against it. 

When the president of a society says “Are you 
ready for the question?” should persons in the meet- 
ing say “Question”? 

Never. The presiding officer should put the question to 
vote as soon as there is no member who claims the floor. This 
is a case where silenct gives consent. Members who all 
“question” for the purpose of closing debate are guilty of dis- 
order. 

The constitution of our club says nothing about a 
quorum. Is it necessary to have a majority of the 
members present at the annual meeting? 

By quorum is meant the number necessary to transact busi- 
ness. No number less than a majority can transact the business 
of any organized society except by special rule. When a club 
is organized it may provide that a number less than a majority 
may constitute a quorum, but if it fails to do so it can not there- 
after change its rules unless a majority of the entire member- 
ship is present to take action. In town meetings those who as- 
semble, and in general elections those who go to the polls and 
vote have full power, but this is not true of an organized so- 
ciety. 


“The club women are fortunate in having Mirs. Fox’s arti- 
cles for their paper,” writes a reader of The Club Woman. “I 
thoroughly enjoy reading them, as they are devoid of the usual 


‘dryness’ of such a subject, are interesting, concise and very 
helpful.” 


The Woman’s Manual, 75 cents, post paid. 
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“You are making the best kind of success. I read every 
word, ‘ads.’ and all. Mrs. Fox’s article on Motions was alone 
worth the price of the paper. I congratulate you.”—Mrs. Es- 
telle M. H. Merrill, Cambridge, Mass. 


Rarely now does any one advance the idea that the club 
woman is not a good house woman because of her club interests. 
We all know about club men, but club women are just the re- 
verse. We have rest in our homes, and go to the club for stimu- 
lus. Any woman is a better wife, a better mother, a better sis- 
ter for being a member of a live club and being interested in 
club affairs. It broadens her and widens her sympathies, and 
that is what women need.—Ellen M. Henrotin. 


CLUB STUDY DEPARTMENT. 
May Alden Ward. 


History of England (Continued from Last Number, which In- 
cluded Divisions A. B. and C.) 
D. THE GEORGIAN ERA. 


I. The Early Hanoverians. 
1. George 1. Character of the New King. 
2. Beginning of Cabinet Government. 
3. Sir Robert Walpole. 
4. The Jacobite Insurrection. 
5. The South Sea Bubble. 
II. George II. 
1. War with Spain and War of the Austrian Succession. 
2. The Young Pretender. The “Forty-Five.” 
3. William Pitt. 
III. England in India. 
1. The Black Hole of Calcutta. 
2. Robert Clive. 
3. Foundation of British Rule in India. 
IV. England in America. 
1. Seven Years’ War with France in America. 
2. Wolfe Gains Canada. 
3. Spain Cedes Florida. 
V. Reign of George III. 
1. Revival of Personal Monarchy. 
2. Struggle with the Whigs. 
3. Lord North and the “King’s Friends.” 
4. John Wilkes. 
VI. The American Revolution. 
1. The Stamp Act and the Tea Tax. 
2. The “King’s War.” 
3. Attitude of Chatham, Burke and Fox. 
4. Recognition of the Independence of the United States. 


VII. Effect of the French Revolution in England. 
1. Writings of Burke. 
2. War with France. 
3. Nelson and Trafalgar. 
4. The Younger Pitt. 
VIII. The New Century. 


1. Last Years of George III. 
2. Wellington and Waterloo. 
3. Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 
IX. The Colonies. 
1. Affairs in India. (Warren Hastings.) 
2. Colonization in Australia and West Africa. 
3. South Africa Acquired. 
X. George IV. 
1. The “First Gentleman in Europe.” 
King. 


Character of the 


2. His Ministers—Canning, the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel. 
3. Repeal of Unjust Laws Against Catholics and Dis- 
senters. 
XI. Period of the First Reform Bill. 
William IV. 
Rotten Boroughs Abolished. 
The Franchise Extended. 
Slavery abolished in the Colonies. 
Factory Reforms. 


FE. THE VICTORIAN ERA. 

I. Karly Years of the Reign. 

1. Accession of the Young Queen. 

2. Her Early Prime Ministers. 

3. Supremacy of the House of Commons. 
Il. The Prince Consort. 

1. Influence of Prince Albert. 

2. Reforms Instituted by Him. 

3. Origin of Liberal and Conservative Parties. 
IfJ. Rise of the Chartists. 

1. Demands of the Reformers. 

2. The Irish Famine. 

3. The Corn Laws and Their Repeal. 

4. Ebenezer Ellictt. 
IV. Material Progress. 

1. The First Industrial Exposition or “‘World’s Fair.” 

2. The “Age of Steam.” 
The Atlantic Cable. 
Three Wars. 

1. The Opium War with China. 

2. The Crimean War. 

3. The Sepoy Rebellion in India. 
VI. The Second Reform Bill. 

1. Civil Disabilities of the Jews Removed. 

2. Woman Suffrage. 

3. Household Suffrage. 


VII. The Power Behind the Throne. 
1. Disraeli’s Early Life. 
2. His Novels. 
3. The Party of “Young England.” 
4. Leader of the Conservative Party. 
VIII. The Imperial Policy. 


1. Disraeli Prime Minister. 
2. Becomes Lord Beaconsfield. 
3. The “Empress of the Indies.”’ 
IX. The Opposition Leader. 
1. Gladstone’s Career as a Conservative. 
2. Leader of the Liberals. 
3. Prime Minister. 
X. Important Measures of Gladstone’s Administration. 
1. Disestablishment of Church in Ireland. 
2. Tenants’ Rights Bill. 
3. Secret Ballot. 
4. Public Schools Established. 
XI. Later Political Issues. 
1. Agitation for Home Rule in Ireland. 
2. Split in the Liberal Party and Formation of the Lib- 
eral Unionists. 
3. Rapid Expansion of the Empire Under the Leader- 
ship of the Conservatives. 


LIST OF AUTHORITIES. 
Lecky’s England in the 18th Century. 
Seeley. The Expansion of England. 
Bagehot’s English Constitution. 
Browning’s Modern England. 
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Morris’s Early Hanoverians. 

Ashton’s Dawn of the XIX Century in England. 

Walpole’s History of England (1815-1860.) 

Martineau’s History of England (from 1816 to 1846.) 

McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times. (4 Vols.) 

McCarthy’s Epoch of Reform. 

McCarthy’s Life of Gladstone. 

Thackeray’s Four Georges. 

Latimer’s England in the XIX Century. 

McKenzie’s History of the XIX Century. 

Lowe’s Imperial Federation. 

Cox’s History of the Reform Bills. 

Kebbel’s Life of Beaconsfield. 

Ward’s Reign of Queen Victoria. (2 Vols.) 

Escott’s England. 

Questions concerning club study methods, etc., may be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. May Alden Ward, 281 Dartmouth street, Bos- 


ton. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DEPARTMENT. 


By Viola Price Franklin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


THE FIRST UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERMON. 


OUBTLESS many club women will be surprised to 
know that forty years before University Extension 
was heard of in the United States, Henry D. Thoreau, 
meditating in his unique domicile on the shores of 

Walden Pond, penned the following message to the world. 
Primarily it was intended to appeal to his beloved Concord, but 
the suggestion and wise counsel is well worth a larger audience 
and even clubs of women of this day may find help and wisdom 
by heeding his words: 

“We boast that we belong to the nineteenth century and are 
making the most rapid strides of any nation. But consider how 
little this village does for its own culture. We have a com- 
paratively decent system of common schools for infants only; 
but excepting the half-starved Lyceum in the winter and lat- 
terly the puny beginning of a library suggested by the state, no 
school {ur ourselves. We spend more on almost any article of 
bodily aliment or ailment than on our mental aliment. It is 
time that we had uncommon schools—that we did not leave off 
our education when we begin to be men and women. It is time 
that villages were universities, and their elder inhabitants fellows 
of universities, with leisure—if they are indeed so well off—to 
pursue liberal studies the rest of their lives. Shall the world be 
confined to Paris or one Oxford forever? Can we not hire 
some Abelard to lecture to us? Alas! What with foddering the 
cattle and tending the store, we are kept from school too long, 
and our education is sadly neglected. 

“In this country the village should in some respects take the 
place of the noblemen of Europe. It should be the patron of 
the fine arts. It is rich enough. Its wants only magnanimity 
and refinement. It can spend money enough on such things as 
farmers and traders value, but it is thought Utopian to propose 
spending money for things which more intelligent men know 
to be of far more worth. This town has spent seventeen thou- 
sand dollars on a town house, thank fortune or politics, but 
probably it will not spend so much on living wit, the true meat 
to put into that shell, in a hundred years. The one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars annually subscribed for a Lyceum in the 
winter is better spent than any other equal sum raised in the 
town. If we live in the nineteenth century why should we not 
enjoy the advantages which the nineteenth century offers? New 
England can hire all the wise men in the world to come and 


teach her and board them round the while, and not be provincial 
at all. That is the uncommon school we want. Instead oj 
noblemen let us have noble villages of men. If it is necessary, 
omit one bridge over the river, go round a little there and throw 
one arch over the darker gulf of ignorance which surrounds 


us. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN WISCONSIN. 
The club women of this state have golden opportunities for 
availing themselves of the advantages of university extension 
courses. The university has planned an extensive and varied 
lecture course from which the clubs are permitted to choose. 
Some of the courses that should appeal especially to women’s 
clubs are the following: ' 
I. Education and Philosophy: 

Applied Psychology and Child-Study. Six lectures by 
Dr. M. V. O’Shea. 

Problems of Moral Progress. Six lectures by Dr. 
Frank C. Sharp. 

II. Economics and Sociology: 

An Introductien to Economic Problems. Six lec- 
tures by Dr. B. H. Meyer, Secretary of the Exten- 
sion Department. 

Society and the Law Maker. Six lectures by Prof. 
Andrew A. Bruce. 


‘III. Political Science: 


The Modern City and Its Problems. Six lectures by 

Dr. S. E. Sparling. 
IV. History: 

Historic Towns and Sites of Italy. Six lectures by 
Dr. Paul S. Reinsch. 

Exploration and Conquest of the West. Six lectures 
by Reuben Gold Thwaites, the well-known histor- 
ian and secretary of the Wisconsin Historical So- 
ciety. 

The Making of Wisconsin. By Reuben G. Thwaites. 

V. English Literature. 

American Writers and American Culture. Six lec- 

tures by Dr. James A. Pyre. 
VI. French Literature: 

The Skeptical Movement in French Literature from 
the Renaissance to the Nineteenth Century. Six 
lectures by Prof. William F. Giese. 

These are typical of the excellent lectures offered to the 
women’s clubs by the University Extension Department of the 
State University, and the prospect is that many clubs will ar- 
range to have at least one of these series of lectures given under 
the auspices of the women. In response to my inquiry con- 
cerning the attitude held by the women’s clubs throughout the 
state toward the extension movement and their appreciation of 
the advantages offered them through the Extension Departinent, 
Dr. ‘Meyer, secretary of the department, kindly wrote me the 
following, which I take pleasure in printing. It certainly 
speaks well for the club women of Wisconsin a.” have 
been able to make such an impression on the officials of this 
extension work in the State University: 

“As a body the woman’s clubs that I have come in contact 
with in this state are unqualifiedly in favor of scholastic and 
serious rather than dilettante and popular lecture work. In a 
number of cities the woman’s club has taken entire charge of 
extension courses, in a few instances going so far as to pay all 
the expenses and inviting not only members but also outsiders 
to attend the lectures. However, not all clubs are in the happy 
position where this can be done; for, being engaged in so many 
different kinds of work, the financial, as well as intellectual and 
physical, demands made upon members is so heavy that it be- 
comes necessary for them to co-operate with other local insti- 
tutions. The most common plan is that of a co-operative move- 
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ment on the part of the local high school and other educational 
institutions, if there are any, the woman’s clubs and similar 
organizations. 

“An analysis of the situation probably elicits the question, 
How is it,. if woman’s clubs as a body favor the more serious 
and more permanently valuable kind of work, that so much 
popular if not superficial lecture work is still supported? My 
answer is this: While in a number of cities in this state the 
woman’s club or a similar organization absorbs practically all 
the higher intellectual life there is, in the majority of towns the 
club element is not strong enough to win over to its side a 
number of citizens sufficiently large to support the better kind 
of work. The result is a compromise movement in which the 
lighter kind of work is mixed with that which is more serious. 

“I might add that the general statements made above are 
based upon personal interviews and observations made in all 
parts of this state. Everywhere have I found among these clubs 
the highest enthusiasm for work like that which the Extension 
Department of this University has been doing for a number of 
years,” 

EXTENSION NEWS. 

Mrs. Ella Adams Moore, the popular lecturer on the staff 
at the University of Chicago, has many calls for courses the 
coming season. 

The Carrie Prentis Club of Wellington, Kansas, was so 
well pleased with the University Extension course taken last 
year, that it has voted to pursue another this season, and has 
engaged this department to outline a course in Shakespeare, to 
be followed by a few studies in Kipling. 

During the month of October the following Extension lec- 
tures will be given by the University of Chicago before the 
College for Teachers. These are open to the public without 
the payment of any fee. The lectures will be given on consecu- 
tive Saturdays at 12.30. The speakers and their subjects are as 
foilows: 

October 7. Dr. H. E. Slaught—The Inter-relation of Ele- 
mentary Subjects in Mathematics. 

Mr. Charles Edward Dixon—Pompeii, 

Mr. A. W. Dunn—Anthropology and Its Value in 
General Education. 

Miss Ida C. Heffron—Art as Related to the Edu- 
cator. 


October 14. 
October 21. 


October 28. 


BOOKS. 


NE of he brightest books of the past year was “Isabel 
Caruaby,” which was in everybody’s mouth and 
read by everybody who pretended to keep up with 
current literature last winter. The author, Eller 

Thorneycroft Fowler, followed that brilliant book with another, 
“A Double Thread,” about which there are differing opinions, 
as compared with her first books. Comparisons in this case 
are odious, because the two novels are nothing alike. Both 
are brilliant and in both the sparkling, witty dialogue is the 
main feature. The plot of “A Double Thread” is quite out of 
the ordinary, and the author has successfully carried out a 
unique idea almost to the end of the volume before the reader 
discovers it. We will not explain the plot here, as that would 
spoil the book for those who have not read it; but it is a book 
to be recommended for every home library. It sparkles with 
good things and corruscates with brilliant and wise sayings. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


“The Two Standards,” by William Barry—better known to 
thousands as “Father Barry,” is a good story with plenty of 
incident and a high moral tale. The general purpose of the 


book is to give the life history of a husband and wife who, 
although equally mated in other respects, and loving each other 
devotedly at the start, grow apart because they have been 
trained to different standards of living. The heroine, Marian 
Greystroke, refuses her cousin Charlie, who is deeply in love 
with her, almost in the first chapter. She goes to London, 
falls in love with Lucas Harland, who has a great deal of mon- 
ey and can give her what she has longed for—a broader, fuller 
liie—and she marries him. Gradually she discovers that his 
standard of living and of money-getting are far from being 
those to which she was trained in her vicarage home. The 
story becomes more and more complicated and the heroine has 
many adventures; but she keeps true to her own standard, even 
to the last, and the book has a happy ending. “The Two 
Standards” is a book of pure tone and well worth reading. 
(The Century Publishing Company, New York City.) 


“Our Conversational Circle,” by Agnes H. Morton, is a 
book that recommends itself to women’s clubs, as full of ideas 
well expressed. It treats conversation as an art to be studied 
and acquired, on the ground that it is becoming a lost art. She 
believes that tact and grace of heart are necessary to the art 
of conversation and that we need to learn how to talk by the 
discipline of culture. Women can always talk; but talk is not 
conversation. It would be well if every club woman would 
read this book carefully and thoughtfully. For thereby would 
she learn many useful things. (The Century Company, New 
York City.) 


“Mary Cameron,” by Edith A. Sawyer, is a charming story 
of Fisherman’s Island (up—or is it down?—on the coast of 
Maine), with a few chapters treating of our Boston life. While 
it is evident that it is a first book, there is a sweet naturalness 
and a fresh simplicity about the book that renders it altogether 
delightful. Mary Cameron is a beautiful and strong character, 
which shows how beautiful and how strong are the characters 
developed in the loneliness of our New England country life. 
There is one character, “Judge Weston of Boston,” that resi- 
dents of the Hub will recognize at once; and will proceed to 
wonder if he really knew a “Mary Cameron.” (Benjamin H. 
Sanborn & Co., 110 Boylston street, Boston.) 


“Chafing Dish Possibilities” is what the title indicates,— 
only better, because it is the work of Fannie Merritt Farmer, 
principal of the famous Boston Cooking school. She begins 
with the chafing dish of the past, tracing this useful and popu- 
lar utensil back to the tables of the Romans, to Louis XV., to 
Napoleon the Great, to Madame de Stael and to Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s “Mermaid.” And after a chapter of “suggestions,” 
she proceeds to give us a book full of choice recipes for cook- 
ing everything from toast and eggs up to choice candies over 


the chafing dish. “It is the best book of its kind, by all odds. 


(Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


“The Boatman God” is a book of poems, very daintily 
bound and printed on beautiful thick paper, that comes all the 
way from Seattle, where it is issued by the Calvert Company. 
The author is Elizabeth H. Calvert, and there are about fifty 
poems treating of nearly as many subjects. The verses show 
deep religious feeling and a fine appreciation of nature at her 
grandest. The book adds one more to the list of worthy books 
by worthy women. Sent postpaid on receipt of price (50 cents) 
by the Calvert Company, Seattle, Wash. 


“For Pity’s Sake,” by Sarah Nelson Carter, will appeal to 
many earnest and thoughtful women and should be read by 
every woman in the land; for then she would see to it that her 
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children should read it also, and that would mean an increase 
of kindness and intelligent care of all dumb animals. It is a 
plea for those very things from a heart full of love for the so- 
called lower animals. It will do us all good to read it. There 
is a strong chapter on the wearing of dead birds on hats that 
ought to be read aloud in every Woman’s Club. ‘Can we not 
become,” says the author, “such a power in the cause of hu- 
manity to all helpless dumb creatures that it will be said that 
the societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals have no 
stronger allies than women’s clubs?” It ought to be, certainly. 
(De Wollte Fiske & Co., Boston.) 


Three more books are added to Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library, ““The Strange Story of Hester Wynne,” a tale 
to make one’s flesh creep while one sits up at night to read the 
thrilling experiences of this heiress; “Lady Barbarity,” which 
gives us a witty tale of England in the romantic days of the 
eighteenth century; and “A Bitter Heritage,” by John Bloun- 
dell Burton, whose historical tales. are always interesting. 
The volumes in this library are pretty sure to be well worth 
reading and these three are even above the average in the 
Town and Country series. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


“Told Under the Cherry Trees” is a new story by Grace 
LeBaron Upham, whose tales for girls have gained a wide pop- 
ularity. This one is simply and prettily told, with a small boy 
for the hero. The incidents are natural ones and there are a 
number of interesting characters. The illustations are by Amy 
Brooks. The make-up of the book is exceptionally fine, and 
the cover design is one of the prettiest and most artistic of the 
season. Like all her stories, ““‘Told Under the Cherry Trees” 
is a pure and good book to put in the hands of children. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston.) 


“King Noanett,” by F. J. Stimson, is already famous, the 
country over, as one of the finest historical novels ever written. 
It treats of life in the Virginia and Massachusetts Colonies in 
the early days, and besides being told with rare charm as a 
story of those days, it is historically correct, which is more 
than can be said of all so-called historical novels. The book, 
which is one of the best selling books of the year, has been 
issued in a new edition with a beautiful cover in green and 
gold, with clear, handsome print, and in a form that generally 
commends itself to the book-lover. “King Noanett” is a novel 
that everybody should read and is to be especially commended 
to clubs or classes studying American history. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York City.) 


Bright, practical, sensible, clever, is Mrs. Kate Upson 
Clark’s “Bringing Up Boys,” a book that we wish every mother 
in the land could read, study, rather. It has in it the searching 
truth that mothers need in the training of their boys; it tells 
homely facts with forceful utterance; old truth are set forth 
with power, and new ones are weighty with their cogency. 
Perhaps the table of contents will serve to tell somewhat of the 
subjects Mrs. Clark takes up: Taking boys seriously; the boy’s 
manners; boys versus sentimentality; personal defects and pe- 
culiarities; keeping boys busy; shall the boy smoke? games and 
athletics; the boy’s library, the boy’s evenings; social discipline 
of the boy; moral discipline of the boy; religious discipline of 
the boy, and the boy’s politics. The parents owe it to the boy 
that he shall have the best of training. Mrs. Clark’s book is a 
factor in the debt. We much doubt if a more suggestive, help- 
ful, instructive book on this subject has been put forth. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., Boston and New York.) 


“Mr. Dooley’s” fame has penetrated to the remotest corner 


of this great country of ours and his advice in time of war, 
if it did not tend to directly help the American cause along, 
certainly contributed largely to the “gayety of nations.’”’ The 
appearance of a second book by Mr. Dunne, ‘‘Mr. Dooley in the 
Hearts of His Countrymen,” will meet a popular demand, for 
everybody will want to know his views on other things than 
“Cousin George” and the “Ph’lippines.”” The new book is in 
every way a worthy successor to the first one. Like that, it 
abounds in exquisite humor, tender pathos, and keen wit; and 
these attractive qualities are served through the medium of 
brief sketches which never tire us. Indeed, it is almost an im- 
possibility to put the book down after once starting to read 
it. Mr. Dunne has in these books contributed a substantial 
quota to the classics of American humor. (Small, Maynard & 
Co., Boston.) 


Just now, when the art committee’s circular for the G. F. W. 
C. is making its appearance, the attention of club women will 
be especially drawn towards books that will be of value in the 
line of art-study. And almost simultaneous withthe advent of the 
circular letter (published elsewhere in this number) comes a 
very substantial aid in this direction in No. I of the “Riverside 
Art Series.’ This is the story of Raphael, his life and his 
works, with a collection of pictures and their ‘interpretations, by 
Estelle M. Hurll. The list of pictures includes only such works 
as are established indisputably to be from Raphael’s own design 
and the text is simple and clear, its design being to elucidate the 
subject in hand rather than to deal in critical analysis. The 
book treats of Raphael’s character as an artist, with an outline 
table of the leading events in his life; of a historical directory 
of the pictures; of his contemporaries and adds a chapter of 
coliateral reading and one on books of reference. The pic- 
tures reproduced and explained are the Madonna of the Chair, 
Abraham and the Three Angels, The Miraculous Draft of Fish- 
es, The Sacrifice at Lystra, Heliodorus Driven From the Tem- 
ple, The Liberaticn of Peter, The Holy Family of Francis I., 
St. Catherine of Alexandria, St. Cecilia, The Transfiguration, 
Parnassus, Socrates and Alcibiades, The Flight of Aeneas, St. 
Michael Slaying the Dragon, The Sistine Madonna, and a por- 
trait of Raphael. There is also a pronouncing vocabulary. The 
book appears just in time to be added to the list of books 
recommended by the art committee’s list of reference and text 
books. It can be had in paper for 30 cents; in cloth, 40 cents. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, New York and Chicago.) 


“The Arden Shakespeare” can be heartily recommended to 
clubs studying Shakespeare as well as to the general student of 
good literature. It is being issued in the ‘‘English Classic” 
series by D. C. Heath & Co., the Boston publishers. The plays 
of Hamlet, Macbeth, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Julius 
Caesar, Henry V., Cymbeline, As You Like It, The Merchant 
of Venice, Henry VIII, and The Tempest have already made 
their appearance, and the others are to come out in due season. 
Every volume has been provided with a Glossary, an Essay 
upon Metre, and an Index; and Appendices have been added 
upon points of special interest, which could not conveniently be 
treated in the Introduction or the Notes. The text is based by 
the several editors on that of the Globe edition. Questions of 
date and literary history have been fully dealt with in the Intro- 
ductions, but the larger space has been devoted to the interpre- 
tative rather than the matter-of-fact order of scholarship. An- 
other important feature of 'this series is that the plays are treat- 
ed in their literary aspect, and designed to bring the student 
to a higher appreciation of the poetic beauties of Shakespeare. 
An attempt is made to suggest points of view from which the 
analysis of dramatic motive and dramatic character may be 
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profitably undertaken. In the Notes the dramatic value of each 
scene is considered, with the part which it plays in relation to 
the whole. These general principles are common to the whole 
series and have helped to establish the Arden Shakespeare as 
a standard with such college professors as Charles E. Norton, 
Barrett Wendell, John F. Genung, Richard G. Moulton and 
others who would accept nothing but the best. We recom- 
mend to Shakespeare clubs everywhere that they send for these 
compact, handy and invaluable volumes, which can be had, 
bound in cloth, for 35 cents apiece. (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston.) 


Fom that reliable house, Lee & Shepard, we have received 
the following books, they being the fall publications of a firm 
whose boast may be that it never puts its imprint to an unwor- 
thy book. It will be noticed that the books are all for juveniles, 
yet we fancy that the older folk will find them to be interesting 
and entertaining reading. It may be said of all the books that 
they are printed on the best of paper with excellent ink and 
good press work and that they are elegantly bound; they are 
superb specimens of the book making art and are attractive not 
alone from their intrinsic worth but from their beautiful form 
and make-up. The list is as follows: “Beck’s Fortune,” by 
Adele E. Thompson, is a girl’s book and is full of common 
sense and sparkling humor; it is a clean, wholesome and thor- 
oughly honest book; “We Four Girls,” by Mary G. Darling, is 
a delightful record of a vacation of four clever young girls, a 
vacation replete with incident and consequence to all; the girls 
went into the country to study and rest and the good time 
they had is apparent from every page of this charming book; 
“Wee Lucy’s Secret,” by Sophie Swett, is the fourth volume in 
Little Prudy’s Children series and is one of Sophie Swett’s best 
stories; it is jolly, bright, entertaining and clever; a ten year 
older will find it “‘just the best book she ever read”; a very 
timely bock by Edward Stratemeyer is “Under Otis in the Phil- 
ippines,’ in which is given the record of the thrilling adven- 
tures of Officer Ben Russell, and an excellent account of life 
on the island of Luzon; the same writer completed the unfin- 
ished story which “Oliver Optic’ was engaged upon when the 
pen fell from his grasp, “An Undivided Union,” a story that is 
as powerful as any “Oliver Optic’ ever wrote, full of love for 
the Union which he so dearly revered, and inculcating a spirit 
of patriotism and deep respect for the institutions of this coun- 
try of ours—it is a strong, noble book, and rounds out the work 
of one of the greatest of American writers for children, “Oliver 
Optic”; “Henry in the War,” by Gen. O. O. Howard, is the 
story of a volunteer soldier who enlisted as a private in the 
Civil war, rose step by step till he became a brevet brigadier 
general, a story of manly courage, honest purpose and true 
manhood; Dr. Everett T. Tomlinson takes four boys “Camping 
on the St. Lawrence,” where, on the trail of the early discover- 
ies, they have the jolliest of good times, most exciting of inci- 
dents and learn much of the men who made known this section 
of America—a book of intense interest and valuable with much 
information; W. Gordon Parker’s “Great Burton, the Runaway” 
is a story of self-denial and self-reliance, of foolhardiness that 
worked itself out into true courage and manliness, a story for 
boys who have that fever to try what any place other than home 
will offer when home duties grow irksome and fancied slights 
weigh heavily; the tone of this book is healthy and invigorating; 
it will have a wholesome influence. We have no hesitancy in 
strongly recommending these books to parents in search of suit- 
able reading matter for the family circle; they all ring true, 
happy they who have them for perusal during the coming win- 
ter months. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
Mammon & Co., by E. M. Benson (author of “Dodo.’) 
Cloth; $1.50. 
Nature Studies IIT. 
The Hero of Manila. 


Harold’s Quests. 
By Rossiter Johnson. 

Averages. By Eleanor Stuart. Cloth; $1.50. 

The King’s Mirror. By Anthony Hope. Cloth; $1.50. 

A Bitter Heritage. By John Bloundelle Burton. 

Lady Barbarity. By J. C. Snaith; Story of Hester Wynne, 
Town and Country Library, paper, 50 cents. 

LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 

Camping on the St. Lawrence. Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Cloth; $1.50. 

Under Otis in the Philippines. 
Cloth; $1.25. 

Ideal Suggestion. By Henry Wood. Paper; 50 cents. 

For Love’s Sweet Sake. By G. Hembert Westley. Cloth; 
$1.50. 

The House with Sixty Closets. 
$1.25. 
Grant Burton. By W. Gordon Parker. Cloth; $1.25. 

To Alaska for Gold. By Edward Strathmeyer. Cloth; 
$1.00. 
Henry in the War. By Gen. O. O. Howard. Cloth; $1.25. 
Beck’s Fortune. By Adele E. Thompson. Cloth; $1.50. 
We Four Girls. By Mary G. Darling. Cloth; $1.25. 
Wee Lucy’s Secret. By Sophie May. Cloth; 75 cents. 
HERBERT STONE & CU., CHICAGO. 
The Perils of Josephine. By Lord Ernest Hamilton. Cloth: 
$1.50. 
To London Town. By Arthur Morison. Cloth; $1.50. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS & CO., NEW YORK. 
Dionysius, the Weaver’s Heart’s Dearest. By Blanche 
Willis Howard. Cloth; $1.25. 
King Noanett. By F. J. Stimson. (New edition.) Cloth; 
$1.00. 


Cloth; 50 cents. 
Cloth; $1.00. 


By Edward Strathmeyer. 


By Frank S. Child. Cloth; 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
Raphael. By Estelle M. Hurll. Riverside Art Series. 35 
cents. 


Two Tragedies of Seneca. Cloth; 50 cents. 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 


The Vizier of the Two Horned Alexander. By Frank 
Stockton. Cloth; $1.25. 
‘Maximilian in'Mexico. By Sara Y. Stevenson. Handsome- 


ly illustrated. Cloth, gilt top; $2.00. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., BOSTON. 
Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of His Countrymen. Cloth; $1.25. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 

The Passing of Self, by John F. Genung; The City With- 
out a Church, by Henry Drummond; The Charm of Jesus, by 
Gustav Zart; The Programme of Christianity, by Henry Drum- 
mond. Cloth; 35 cents apiece. 

Bringing Up Boys. ‘By Kate Upson Clark. Cloth; 50 
cents. 

BENJAMIN H. SANBORN & CO., BOSTON. 
Mary Cameron. By Edith H. Sawyer. Cloth; $1.00. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 

The Arden Shakespeare. 10 vols. Cloth; 35 cents a volume. 

An Introduction to the Study of English Fiction. By Prof. 
William E. Simonds. Cloth; 75 cents. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 

On Account of Sarah. By Eyre Hussey. Cloth; $1.50. 

A Name to Conjure With. By John Strange Winter. 
Cloth; $1.50. 
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ITALIAN SCULPTURE. Perkins, “Tuscan Sculpture”, 
“Historical Handbook of Italian Sculpture”; Raymond, ‘Flor- 
entine Sculpture”; Symonds, “Renaissance in Italy”, “The 
Fine Arts”, “Life of Michelangelo”; Vasari, (Blashfield’s edi- 
tion.) Meintz, “Histoire de |’Art pendant la Renaissance; 
‘“‘La Renaissance en Italie et en France.” (The above should be 
consulted if only to study the illustrations.) Grimm, ‘ Michel- 
angelo”; Cellini, “Autobiography”; Springer, “Raphael and 
Michelangelo.”’ 

GERMAN SCULPTURE. Bergan, “Veit Stoss & Seine 
Werke’; Lubke, “Geschichte der deutschen Kunst’, ‘Peter 
Vischner’s Werke.” 

FRENCH SCULPTURE. Viollet le-Duc, “Diction- 
naire Raisonne de |’Architecture Francaise’; Brownell, ‘French 
Art”: Gonse, “La Sculpture Francais depuis le XVI. Siecle’; 
Pattison, “The Renaissance of Art in France’; “Gazette des 
Beaux Arts”; and articles in French and English periodicals. 
| JAPANESE SCULPTURE. Gonse, “L’Art Japonais”, 
(translated by M. P. Nickerson.) 

AMERICAN SCULPTURE. Articles in English and 
American periodicals; “Portfolios,” “Studio,” Artist, et 
Decoration”; Marquand and Frothingham, “History of Sculp- 
ture’—a short, general history; see chapter on American 


Sculpture. 
PAINTING PROGRAM. 
Some Things to Know About Pictures. 

1. Invention. Selection of a subject; pictures without a 
subject; moment or point of time. 

2. Composition. Variety—example, Raphael’s Cartoons; 
Unity—examp!e, Leonardo’s “Last Supper.” 

3. Drawing. Line, mass. 

4. Perspective. Linear, serial. 

5. a. Light and Shade. (Masters of—Da Vinci, Rembrandt, 
Corot and others.) b. Values, tone. 

6. Atmosphere. Individual methods of different masters. 

7. Technique. Handling of brush and pigments by differ- 
ent masters. 

8 Color. Masters of Color. 
and modern pigments. 

9. (Classification of Painting. a. Epic; example—Sistine 
Ceiling; b. Dramatic; example—“Incendio Borgo”; c. Historic; 
example—“Death of Wolfe’; d. Historic Dramatic; example— 
“School of Athens’; e. Allegorical; f. Landscape; g. Por- 
traiture. 

10. Schools of Painting. And their Masters. 


PAINTING BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Schools and Masters of Painting, by Radcliffe, $3.00; Ro- 
man and Mediaeval Art, Renaissance and Modern Art, by 
Goodyear, $1.00; History of Painting, by John Van _ Dyke, 
(published by Longmans) $1.00; History of Art, by Lubke; 
History of Art, by Goodyear; History of Art, by D’Anvers; 
Artists of the Nineteenth Century, by C. E. Clement; The 
Fine Arts, by G. B. Brown, $1.00; Christian Symbols and Sto- 
ries of Saints, by C. E. Clement, $2.00; Sacred and Legendary 
Art, by Mrs. Jameson, (published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.); Great Art Series, (published by Scribner), $1.25 per Vol.; 
The Riverside Art Series, (published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), 40 cents each, author, Estelle M. Hurll. 


MISCELLANEOUS TEXT-BOOKS. 


| Annotated Bibliography of Fine Arts, Russell Sturgis and 
H. E. Krehbiel (Public Library Bureau, 146 Franklin St., Bos- 
ton, paper, 50 cents, invaluable to clubs); How to Enjoy Pic- 
tures, by M. S. Emery, and published by Prang, Boston; How 
to Judge a Picture, by John Van Dyke; The Anatomy of Pat- 
tern, The Planning of Ornament, and The Application of Orna- 
ment, by Lewis F. Day, illustrated, $1.25 per Vol.; Lessons in 
Decorative Design (elementary), illustrated, $2.00; Theory and 
Practice of Design (advanced), $2.50, illustrated, by Frank G. 
Jackson; Nature in Ornament, and Ornamental Design, by 
Lewis F. Day. 

Manuals. Suggestions for Instruction in Color, (published 
by Prang); The Art of Dyeing: Being practical instruction in 
dyeing silks, woolens, cottons, chips, straws, etc.; Color in 
Woven Designs, by R. Beaumont, A practical treatise on weay- 


Example—tTitian; Ancient 


ing and designing of textile fabrics, by Thos. R. Ashenhurst, 
(published by Bradford, London); Jacquard Weaving and De- 
sign, by T. F. Bell, (published by Longmans, Green & Co.): 
Art Embroidery and Needlework, by Elizabeth Glaister, (pub- 
lished by McMillan); Embroidery and Laces, by Alan S. Cole, 
(published by Grexel & Co.); Manual of Wood-carving by 
Chas. Leland, (published by Scribner); Handbook of Geomet- 
rical Wood-carving, by Gustaf Larsson; Art of Modern Lace 
Making, (Butterick Publishing Co., paper). 


ADDRESSES OF FIRMS WHERE PHOTOGRAPHS 
MAY BE OBTAINED. 


_ Dunton, 298 Boylston St., Boston, (imported prints from 
original); Soule Photograph Co., 338 Washington St., Boston, 
(copies printed here); Fr. Haufstaengel, 114 Fifth Ave., New 
York City; Braun, Clement & Co., East 23d St., New York 
City; Altura Library Association, Masonic Temple, Chicago; 
Francis Hendricks & Co., East Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y., 
(penny blue prints); Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass., (pen- 
ny reproductions); Alinari, 137A Via del Corso, Rome, Italy, 
(Send five francs—one dollar—for catalogue containing com- 
plete list of photographs, reproducing in various sizes and 
prices almost everything of importance in Italian art. Alin- 
aris photographs cost less than those purchased here; un- 
mounted they are free of duty). 

Mrs. Herman J. Hall, Chairman, 
5545 Washington Ave., Chicago. 
Mrs. A. H. Brockway, 
13 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Mary Nicholena McCord, 
358 John St., Bridgeport, Ct. 


SECOND CIRCULAR LETTER ISSUED BY THE COM- 
MITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS AFFECT- 
ING WOMEN AND CHILDREN. GENERAL FED- 
ERATION WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


My Dear Mesdames, Secretary ‘and Chairman of Industrial 
Committee: In presenting this circular letter for your consid- 
eration, we wish to acknowledge the gratifying responses to our 
first letter, and express our belief that the report to be given 
to the next Biennial will justify the action of the Federation 
in making the study of the Industrial Problem part of its work. 

While the effects of the industrial situation fall most heavily 
on women and children, it must be remembered that the under- 
lying causes relate to society as a whole; therefore, we ask your 
attention to the following sociological statement, and your com- 
mittee is urged to verify or question it by research into facts 


-and authorities. 


(1). The wants and fears of men are the social forces which 
underlie society. 

(2). The aim of society is to aid each individual in securing 
satisfaction for his wants and protection from his fears. : 

(3). The cohering organization of society to attain its aim is 
called government. This varies with the intelligence of the in- 
dividuals, and the influence of the strongest is always apparent 
in any government. 

(4). The enactments and decisions which the government 
adopts for its guidance form its code of laws. 

(5). As no law can be framed to suit all cases and condi- 
tions, society conforms not so much to the letter of the law as 
to an interpretation, which is rendered by magistrates and ju- 
ries. 

(6). The wants of men are satisfied and protection from 
their fears secured by means of their activity or industry, acting 
individually or collectively. 

(7). Therefore, the character of society, its form of govern- 
ment, its laws and their interpretation are determined by the 
activities, industries, and consequent intelligence of its people. 
Note the difference between pastoral and commercial communi- 
ties, college and factory towns. 

(8). Primarily, the wants of men are food, clothing, shelter 
and family; they need protection from those things which they 
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cannot control, as wind, wave, lightning, fire. 

(9). As the strong in society are the best able to secure 
satisfaction and protection, a struggle is constantly waged by 
the weak, with the result that the relations of men are as con- 
stantly changing. 

(10). In government, the change is broadly indicated by 
the terms patriarch, despot, king, constitution. In society, the 
relations of men advanced with many variations from family or 
tribe under patriarchal rule through owner and slave, lord and 
serf, until now they are employer and employed; and the last 
relationship is no more satisfactory to either class than the 
others proved to be. : 

History is an unbroken record of the struggle for better op- 
portunities by the weak, and their victories have been evolution- 
ary steps, beneficial to society as a whole. The struggle is in- 
dicated by the servile wars (unwarrantably minimized by an- 
cient historians), by the peasant revolts, the contest between 
the feudal barons and the guilds, between the merchant guilds 
and artisan guilds, our own War of Independence, the French 
Revolution, and today it is continued between the capitalists 
and proletariat. 

This historic presentation has been deemed necessary to 
link in your mind the present with the past, and to prepare 
it for any changes that may come in the future. Until satisfac- 
tion and protection are secured to all, weak as well as strong, 
the struggle will go on, and to this end the best elements both 
of “capital” and “labor” are turning energy and thought. 

As the advent of all industrial changes has been marked 
by an intensification of the struggle, you will note that now, 
as never before, women and children are involved. While 
women have always borne the heavier burdens of family and 
social life, and while children have always suffered from the 
poverty of their parents, it has remained for the nineteenth cen- 
tury to make them bear the burdens of industrial life, and so 
often become the breadwinners of the family, while the husbands 
and fathers tramp over the country hunting employment. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


In ancient times the occupations and activities of the ruling 
classes were mainly religious observances, amusements and 
war. All useful occupation and labor was relegated to slaves. 
Physical prowess ranked higher than mental ability. The story 


of industry reveals the increasing interest of the higher social 
classes in useful activity, beginning with the professions. 'Men- 


tal ability has been rising to supremacy, and the history of its 
application to industrial methods is a wonderful record. 

Following feudal times, production was at first carried on 
by the crafstman, who worked on his own premises, owned his 
tools, and whose living varied with his skill. With the develop- 
ment of the tool into the machine, driven by steam and elec- 
tricity, came a change in the ownership of the tool. Now, the 
worker has lost his craft, owns no tool, needs little or no skill, 
and depends for his employment or living on the individual or 
corporation which owns the machine. The consequent benefits 
have been absorbed by the dominant element in society, and 
the industrial problem may be stated as follows: How can so- 
ciety be so arranged that the weakest may have an equitable 
share in the social welfare? 

The development of the machine and the consequent sub- 
division of labor has brought that work which once required 
strength and skill within the ability of the weakest in society, 
namely, women and children. The latter, helpless and depend- 
ent by birthright, the former inexperienced by education and 
helpless by law, possess the least power of resistance, and on 
them is forced the heavier burdens of sociological struggle. The 
women who still possess some power of resistance and the abili- 


ty to influence public sentiment must take part in the struggle, 
for the safety of the weak means security to the strong. 

Upon the present condition of the children depends the fu- 
ture civilization. They must be exempted wholly from the 
burden of self-support, and for each and every child of the 
nation must be secured equal chances for the best public educa- 


tion. 
The industrial burdens of women must be lightened until no 


woman who seeks emp!oyment shall fail to obtain it at such re- 

muneration and under such conditions as will liberate her from 

the necessity of ever selling herself to eke out an existence. 
Your attention is called to the distinction between un- 


chastity and prostitution. _The former is dependent upon indi- 
vidual temperament and its degree of moral attainment. The 


latter is the result of the economic inability of women to other- 
wise earn a living. The causes which induce women to lead the 
irregular life vary with the individual, from the need of bread 
to a love of fine clothes, but the underlying economic principle 
which marks the distinction must be recognized. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


The foregoing sociological statements have not been pre- 
sented to you for acceptance, but for discussion. It is the duty 
of the industrial committees to become familiar with the eco- 
nomic or industrial side of all questions presented for consid- 
eration whether they relate to art, charity, law, or literature; to 
discuss the economic causes of intemperance, laziness, or other 
moral laxity; to discover the economic reasons for defects in the 
public service; bad roads, unclean streets, filthy alleys, lack of 
schools, neglect of children, dishonesty of public officials. 
This committee should arrange a program for what might be 


called an “industrial day” for the club, and secure as speakers 
persons competent to handle the subject intelligently 

The resolutions adopted at Denver should be made the ba- 
sis for practical work. 

Resolution 1,—this relates to Postal Savings Banks. This 
will prove a great benefit to all women who are able to live 
within their income. The protection of the nation should be 
given to the savings of the people. Obtain the bibliography of 
the subject if possible, secure the endorsement of the club and 
have the delegates to the next Biennial instructed how to vote 
on a petition to Congress regarding it. 

Resolution 2, limits the age under which no child shall be 
employed in mill, factory, etc., and resolution 3 relates to the 
necessity for providing adequate school facilities for every child. 
The committees should acquaint themselves with the disparity 
between the legislations of states protecting children and that 
mentioned in these resolutions. Bills embodying the necessary 
changes should be drafted under suggestions from the com- 
mittees and the force of the State Federations be brought to 
bear on the members of both Houses of the Legislatures to se- 
cure necessary enactment. 

Resolution 4,—this provides that eight hours a day or forty- 
eight hours a week shall be the maximum working time for 
women and children. In no state has this become a law. Its 
enforcement as regards children would be beneficial, as it would 
tend to take children out of the labor market. The wisdom of 
such limitation to woman’s labor until it can be also applied to 
man’s labor is questionable; the resolution is worth debating. 
Have the delegates instructed as to the proper action to be 
taken on it at the next Biennial. 

The work oi the Consumers’ League is recommended for 
study and emulation. The League has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful in New York and Boston and branches have been estab- 
lished in Philadelphia and Chicago. Information concerning it 


- 
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may be obtained from Mrs. Florence Kelley, national secretary 
Consumers’ League, 105 East 22d street, New York City. 

To effectually study social questions the importance of 
changing the point of view can not be too strongly urged. 
Therefore the committees are advised to 

(a) Subscribe to a labor or reform paper to become familiar 
with the wants, desires and views of those who are struggling 
for better conditions. 


(b) Attend meetings of working people, especially during | 


times. of strikes, and visit as students conventions and confer- 
ences held in the interest of any social reform. | 

(d) Induce the Public Library boards to purchase books 
and periodicals relating to industrial and economic subjects. 

In conclusion, we remind the committees that this subject is 
now engaging the attention of the keenest, brightest and noblest 
minds. It gives vitality and life to all argument. It provokes 
discussion and awakens interest as no other subject can. To be 
unacquainted with it is to be behind the times. To be familiar 
with it is to have the key to the current worldwide movements 
now impending. 

Passie Fenton Ottley. 

Angie H. Hume, 

Marie E. Young, 

Corinne S. Brown, Chairman. 

Address all communications to the chairman, at No. 6230 
Woodlawn avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE A. C. A. CIRCULAR. 


Following :s the circular letter prepared by Mrs. Philip N. 
Moore, which is to be sent to every state committee of the 
G. F. W. C. where the A. C. A. has made an appointment: 
To the Chairman of the State Committee on Education of the 

Dear Madame:— 

The interest of the State Committee on Education is asked 
in a plan of co-operation in educational work lately agreed 
upon between the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. The Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae is a body composed of the graduates of 
nineteen colleges and universities of high standing, and has 
local branches in twenty-one of our large cities, representing 
all sections of the country. The object of this Association is 
distinctively the advancement ci education in general. A 
special interest and a growing one is felt by them in public 
education,—a matter which should be of the greatest concern 
to all of us, when we realize the power and scope of the public 
school as a social institution. A work for the betterment of 
education, and especially of public education, needs, for its 
successful accomplishment, to muster all the forces available in 
the community. | 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnae stands ready to give 
and to receive aid in such work. This Association has already 
carried on or planned for such undertakings as the improve- 
ment of sanitary conditions in school buildings, the reform cf 
school administration, the study of school probiems as a pre- 
liminary to their solution, the raising of teachers’ salaries (es- 
pecially those of women teachers), the preservation of proper 
standards for teachers and for educational institutions, and the 
general oversight of educational legislation. 

The plan of co-operation decided upon by the Federation 
and the Collegiate Alumnae Association is as follows: 

Without any amalgamation of the two bodies, as wholes, 
committees of conference are appointed in each state where 
co-operation seems desirable. The committees appointed on 


the part of the Federated Clubs are the State Committees on 


Education; the committees from the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae are appointed as occasion requires. 

In each state where a committee of the A. ‘C. A. has been 
appointed, this committee will be ready to confer with the 
State Committee of the Federated Clubs as to what educa- 
tional work is most needed and best to take up in that state, 
what means may be employed and what forces called into ac- 
tion to carry it on. Work will then proceed on the limes de- 
cided upon. 

The advantages of this plan are obvious. The women of 
the community will be directing their united forces in har- 
mony, toward one end, and will thus be able to carry out what 
single individuals, or groups of individuals, working apart, 
could never accomplish. 

A committee of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae for 


...-has just been appointed, and de- 
sires to confer with your committee in accordance with this 


She will be glad to hear from you without further notice, if 
your committee is willing to cngage in the work. 
By order cf the Board of Directors. 


Corresponding Secretary. 


OFFICIAL. 


The President of the General Federation was requested by 
the Woman’s Board of Paris Exposition to send them the 
names and addresses of the heads of every natronal and state 
association of women in America. 


All state presidents and other club women seeing this 
notice will please interest themselves to procure names and 
addresses of the presidents, if there are any within their states, 
and forward them to Mrs. R. D. Lowe, 513 Peachtree street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Mrs. Wm. Ayers Cook, Little Rock, Arkansas, has accepted 
the appointment of State chairman of correspondence, Mrs. 
McHenry having resigned. 


The Ottumwa Woman’s Club, of Ottumwa, Iowa, was ad- 
mitted into the G. F. W. C. October 16th. Mrs. S. H. Harper, 
Marion street, is president, and the membership of the Club 
numbers forty-five. 


Miss Margaret J. Evans of Minnesota and Mrs. Edward 
Rotan of Texas have resigned from the Reorganization Com- 
mittee, and their resignations have been accepted by the execu- 
tive committee of the G. F. W. C. 


The applications of the Ladies’ Literary Club of Wausau. 
Wis., Mrs. W. C. Dickens, president; also the Milwaukee So- 
cial Culture Club of Milwaukee, Wis., Mrs. O. Shomberg, 
President, have been accepted and were admitted to the Gen- 
eral Federation October 5th, 1899. 


The erroneous statement having been in the public prints 
many times during the past summer that Mrs. Eugene T. Hel- 
mer is president of the Western New York Federation of Lit- 
erary and Educational Clubs, we are desired by Mrs. Kendrick 
to state that Mrs. Frederic Lyon Charles of Cuba is still presi- 
dent of that organization, and that Mrs. Helmer is correspond- 
ing secretary. 
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A PLAN FOR REORGANIZATION. 


(Reprinted by request from October number.) 

HE resolutions presented by Mrs. Brock of Pennsyl- 
vania and adopted by the General Federation Council 
at Philadelphia last June request “that the question 
of a reorganization of the G. F. W. C., together with 

the dependent questions of proper taxation and representation, 
be thoroughly discussed in each club, if possible before the an- 
nual State Federation, at which time these questions shall be 
acted upon.” Also, “that the president of each State Federa- 
tion report said action to the chairman of the committee on 
reorganization, and that the president of each federated club 
report the wishes of her club to said chairman before Jan. 15, 
1900.” 

As the annual meeting of the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion occurred immediately after the Philadelphia Council, it 
was not possible to act upon the questions mentioned in the 
resolutions at that time, but the Executive Board was author- 
ized to appoint a committee which should consider those ques- 
tions and which should formulate a plan of reorganization, to 
be presented to Massachusetts clubs in the autumn for discus- 
sion and action. 

A committee of five members was appointed, consisting of 
Miss O. M. E. Rowe, State president; Mrs. Anna D. West, 
State chairman of correspondence; Mrs. May Alden Ward, 
president of Cantabrigia, and a member of the G. F. W. C. 
committee on reorganization; Mrs, W. A. Bancroft, State di- 
rector, and Miss Helen A. Whittier, president of the Middlesex 
Women’s Club, who was named as chairman of the committee. 

In accordance with its instructions this committee has 
formulated a plan for reorganization of the General Federation 
and presented the following report to the conference of Massa- 
chusetts club presidents, held on Saturday, September 30, at the 
Hotel Vendome in Boston. 


REPORT OF THE STATE FEDERATION COMMITTEE 
TO THE FEDERATED CLUBS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Your committee, in considering the advisability of a reor- 
ganization of the General Federation has become convinced 
that certain changes in its general plan may be made that will 
effectually remove some of the present causes of friction and 
will provide a more impartial system of taxation and of repre- 
ser.tation than now exists. 

We believe that it is possible to simplify the organzation 
and at the same time to provide for its indefinite expansion; 
to arrange for a proportional representation which shall never 
become unwieldy in size, yet which shall preserve the direct 
club representation and the true character of a national con- 
vention; to provide an adequate income for the General Fed- 
eration and yet materially reduce the present per capita tax; 
to bind General State Federations together in an organiza- 
tion, which shall give added dignity to both and shall knit all 
the clubs of the country together in a close bond of loyalty to 
the General Federation. 

Not only are the 635 clubs of the General Federation vitally 
interested in the question of organization, but the 1,500 clubs 
in State Federations that are only indirectly connected with 
the G. F. W. C. should feel an equal interest in the proposed 
reconstruction, for if logically carried out it must undoubtedly 
result in bringing them into closer relations to the General Fed- 
eration. That this movement would give a great impetus to 
the work of the G. F. W. C. and increase its efficiency can 
hardly be doubted. 

The problem will not be solved by the withdrawal of the 
individual clubs from the General Federation. They must re- 


tain their membership, but must hold it through their State 
Federation. The unfederated clubs which in nearly every state 
constitute a majority of the State Federation, must come into 
more direct connection with the General Federation, and must 
assume their share of its privileges and responsibilities before 
there can be any logical and consistent scheme of taxation and 
of representation. 

We therefore recommend to all the clubs of this State 
Federation a careful study of the situation and a free discussion 
of all its phases in order that the recommendations from Massa- 
chusetts reported next January to the reorganization commit- 
tee may carry the weight of thoughtful and impartial consid- 
eration. 

As an aid to this discussion, your committee submits the 
following 


OUTLINE OF PLAN FOR REORGANIZATION OF THE 
GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Art. 1—ORGANIZATION OF GENERAL FEDERATION. 

(a) The General Federation shall consist solely of State 
Federations and kindred organizations. 

(b) The number of General officers shall remain un- 
changed. Club presidents shall cease to be vice-presidents of 
the General Federation. 

(c) The presidents of State Federations shall be ex-officio 
members of the governing board of the General Federation. 

(d) Individual clubs now belonging to the G. F. W. C. 
shall in future hold their membership and pay their dues only 
through the Federation of their state. When located in states 
where no Federation exists, the Federated clubs shall form a 
State Federation. 

(e) The committees of correspondence in the several 
States, appointed by the G. F. W. C., shall cease to exist, and 
their work shall be performed by Federation committees ap- 
pointed by the executive boards of the State Federations. 


Art. 2—ORGANIZATION OF STATE FEDERATIONS. 

(a) Each State Federation shall be organized as an inte- 
gral part of the General Federation. All federated clubs in the 
state shall hold direct membership in the State Federation, and 
that shall include membership in the General Federation. 

(b) Each State Federation shall frame its own Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws, with the exception of such provisions as 
shall be necessary to govern its relations to the General Fed- — 
eration. These provisions shall be uniform in all the states, 
and shall be prescribed by the General Federation. 

(c) The State president and executive board shall have 
charge of all General Federation business in the state, and shall 
appoint a Federation committee, which shall be the medium of - 
communication between the State and the General Federation, 
and this committee shall report regularly to the state executive 
board. The chairman of this committee shall be ex-officio a 
state delegate to the Biennial. 

(d) The State president shall be the head of all G. F. 
W. C. interests in the state, and shall lead the State delegation 
at Biennials. The Federation chairman shall be vice-chairman 
of the delegation. 

Art. 3.—FINANCES. 

(a) The State Federations and other federated organiza- 
tiens shall be responsible for the financial support of the Gen- 
eral Federation, and the latter shall cease to levy a per capita 
tax upon individual clubs. 

(b) Each State Federation, in addition to the assessment 
of its annual State tax, shall annually levy a General tax of 
three cents per capita upon the membership of all federated 
clubs in the state. The minimum tax for any club shall be one 


dollar. 
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(c) Both the General and the State tax shall be collected 
at the same time by the State treasurer, and she shall remit 
the General tax to the treasurer of the General Federation be- 
fore the first day of March in each year. 

(d) Any club which shall fail to pay both taxes at the re- 
quired time shall forfeit its membership in both State and Gen- 
eral Federations, and shall lose its representation at the next 
State annual and G. F. W. C. Biennial meetings. 


Art. 4—REPRESENTATION. 


(a) The number of delegates from State Federations to 
the Biennial meetings of the G. F. W. C. shall be limited by 
the Constitution to one thousand, and this number shall be ap- 
porticned among the State Federations, according to the num- 
ber of club members paying the per capita tax. 

(b) Each State Federation shall be represented by the 
president, the Federation chairman and one delegate-at-large. 
The remainder of the St-te delegation shall be elected by the 
clubs in proportion to their membership. 

Note.—So far as possible each club should be represented 
by ore delegate. If the number of clubs in a state exceeds the 
number of state delegates, the smaller clubs should be grouped 
by districts, each group electing its own delegate. 

If any club or group of clubs fails to elect its delegate, the 
State executive board shall elect a delegate-at-large to fill the 
vacancy. 

In order to better understand the present system of taxation 
and representation which went into effect on the adoption of 
the recommendation of the ways and means committee at the 
Denver Biennial, your committee has compiled the following 
statistics, drawn from the “official list of State Federations and 


federated clubs of the G. F. W. C., published January, 1899.” 
See Statistics on opposite page. 


These figures are submitted to you in tabular form for 
study and comparison. They show the number and the men- 
bership of clubs in the 30 State Federations which belonged to 
the General Federation last January, with the number of dele- 
gates to which they will be entitled at the next Biennial, and 
the annual dues of each Federation, according to the Denver 
amendment. 

They also show the number of individual clubs in the Gen- 
eral Federation, the number of members, delegates and annual 
dues. The total number of delegates and of annual dues for 
each state is also computed according to the Denver amend- 
ment, showing the conditions which will prevail at the Milwau- 
kee Biennial. Finally, the number of delegates and of annual 
dues for each state is computed under the conditions outlined 
in the accompanying plan, giving a practical demonstration of 
the greater fairness and consistency in representation and taxa- 
tion attainable by reorganization. 

Since last January there have been notable additions to the 
membership of State Federations; at least 25 clubs with 3,000 
members have entered the Massachusetts Federation; the State 
Federation of Texas, with 80 clubs and 2,000 members, has 
come into the G. F. W. C., and probably every state can show 
important gains. As, however, these statistics are only submit- 
ted for purposes of comparison, the figures of last January, as 
corrected by the supplemental list of April, 1899, have been used 
throughout the table. 

In preparing their plan of reorganization your committee 


has endeavored to confine itself to general propositions, intro-_ 


ducing only such details as seem necessary for coherent state- 
ment. It is evident that if the majority of the State Federa- 
ticns can agree upon some broad platform of fundamental ideas, 
capable of adaptation to all sections of the country, it may be 


possible to bring about a reorganization which will be generally 
acceptable. Respectfully submitted, 
Helen A. Whittier, Chairman. 
O. M. E. Rowe, 
Anna D. West, 
May Alden Ward, 
Mary Bancroft. 


FROM MRS. BROCK. 


The chairman of the Reorganization Committee, Mrs. D. 
N. C. Brock, has just issued the following circular to every club 
President in her state, of Pennsylvania: 

My Dear President: 

In accordance with the resolutions adopted at the Council 
Meeting of the G. F. W. C., held in Philadelphia last June, I 
present to you their request “that the question of a reorganiza- 
tion of the G. F. W. C., together with the dependent questions 
of proper taxation and representation, be thoroughly discussed 
by each club, if possible, before the annual meeting of the 
State Federation, at which time the question shall be acted 
upon.” 

I weuld therefore earnestly request you to notify your club 
members when this subject is to be discussed at the club, that 
there may be a large attendance, and your delegates to the 
meeting of the State Federation may be able to properly ex- 
press your wishes to this body. 

All questions in which you have no preference or need 
more information to decide, it would be advisable to leave to 
your delegates to decide as they think best after hearing the 
discussion. 

The reasons for suggesting this reorganization are familiar 
to those who have attended the meetings of the G. F W. C. and 
have seen the great proportions the official body is assuming, its 
growing unwieldiness and the lack of unity in its organization. 
There is no desire to reduce the general body, that is, the mem- 
bership, or even to make the meetings smaller, but simply to 
make the official body smaller, more efficient and stronger. 

When the G. F. W. C. was organized it was as a Federation 
of clubs for “the social, literary, artistic and scientific culture 
of its members,’ and it was the desire of the founders to 
keep it thus, but the new wine was too strong for the old bot- 
tles and we soon find it bursting out in many directions. But 
while the organization constantly developed new interests and 
grew in membership, it soon became evident that a very large 
number of clubs, especially small clubs, throughout the country 
would not join this great organization because of the impos- 
sibility of attending its meetings or deriving any benefit from 
it. Clubs are not charitable organizations, and therefore can- 
not with dignity or self-respect ask assistance of the public by 
fair or festival, excepting for their public work. 

How, then, the Federation could reach and benefit these 
clubs became a question for the body to solve, and it was fortu- 
nate in having at its head at the time a women with a capacity 
for organization and big enough to be indifferent to the plausi- 
ble but false suggestions that this step would tend to detract 
from the importance of the general body. 

Mrs. Henrotin saw the need, knew how to supply it, and 
was not afraid to do it. During her administration State Fed- 
erations were organized in large numbers and held loyal to the 
parent body by her unwavering interest and fostering care. 
They are today the strength and glory of the body and it is our 
duty to keep them so and to see that the ties that bind them to 
each other and to the general body are made stronger and 
closer. At the close of the Denver meeting, Mrs. Henrotin 
said: “The great question before the Federation now is, how 
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Statistics of the General Federation, January, 1899. 


= 


Present represen-||Proposed represen- 


ted States arranged Individual Clubs in General Federation. State Federations in General Federation. “tation and tax. || tation = tax. 
No. of No, of No.of |Annual Dues!) No of of Tot.No.| Total | Proposed), 
shin elub member-|' Clubs. | Members. | Delegates.| 10c. per cap. || Clubs ose per Club 00. Del'gates ‘capita. 
New York.... 26 3,844 61 $384 40 196 25,000 12 $49 00 73 $433 173 $750 
Massachusetts. . 66 14,694 206 1,469 40 | 123 17,000 7) 30 75 215 1,500 137 510 
a 59 7,371 119 737 10 || 185 15,000 11 46 25 130 783 103 450 
Pennsylvania . . 30 5,197 T5 519 70 | 71 8,607 7 17 75 82 537 57 258 
Ohio i. 6 = ee 54 2,437 66 243 70 | 180 6,513 6 45 00 72 288 | 44 196 
Michigan os 21 2,805 47 280 50 98 5,000 8 24 50 55 305 — 33 150 
Dist.of Columbia 2 174 4 17 40 | 10 5,000 5 2 50 i) 20 33 150 
MOE eine sce 41 1,547 48 15470 || 181 4,889 6 45 25 54 200 33 147 
Colorado 7 108 4, 700 126 470 00 108 4,700 8 27 VO 134 497 31 141 
Missouri ..... 21 1,390 30 139 00 85 4,000 7 21 25 37 160 27 12U 
a hs ke 3 535 8 53 50 96 4,000 8 24 00 16 78 27 120 
New Jersey... 12 1,091 21 109 10 72 4,000 7 18 00 | 28 127 27 120 
Wisconsin .,.. 12 1,308 24 130 80 100 3,850 8 25 00 32 156 25 114 
Minnesota .... 12 355 10 35 50 83 3,516 7 20 75 17 56 23 105 
Nebraska 10 1,435 24 143 50 70 3,200 7 17 50 31 161 20 96 
re 9 469 13 4690 || 124 3,000 9 31 00 22 78 19 90 
New Hampshire 2 298 5 29 80 | 50 2,300 6 12 50 11 42 15 69 
Connecticut...) 6 360 9 3600 | 42 2,000 6 10 50 15 47 14 60 
Tennesee 4 380 7 38 00 26 2,000 5 6 50 12 45 14 60 
meeeneas. .... 7 322 9 32 20 35 1,800 5 8 75 14 41 13 54 
Kentucky .... 9 895 18 89 50 35 1,472 5 8 75 23 98 | 10 42 
Washington... i) 317 10 31 70 44 1,000 6 11 00 16 43 7 30 
Georgia ..... 8 455 10 45 50 27 1,000 5 6 75 15 52 7 30 
Delaware .... 1 500 6 50 00 11 1,063 5 2 75 11 53 7 30 
Rhode Island. . 3 457 7 45 70 15 1,000 5 8 75 12 49 7 30 
Vermont..... 2 180 4 18 00 15 900 5 3 75 ) 22 6 27 
320 10 32 00 28 700 7 00 15 39 5 21 
5 6% 6 « 2 141 3 14 10 22 500 3D 5 50 8 19 3 15 
North Dakota. . 4 92 4 9 20 12 295 5 3 00 i) 12 3 y 
Oklahoma.... 1 200 3 20 00 10 200 5 2 50 8 22 3 6 
Unfederated States 
California .... 23 3,925 59 392 50 59 392 26 117 
0 12 862 20 86 20 20 86 6 26 
Maryland .... 3 545 8 54 50 8 55 3 16 
SS ee 7 242 7 24 20 7 24 3 7 
ES 6 199 6 19 90 6 20 3 6 
Montana..... 6 191 7 19 10 7 19 3 6 
Ce oN. oc 4 167 5 16 70 5 17 3 5 
South Dakota. . 5 151 5 15 10 5 15 3 5 
« 1 92 2 9 20 2 9 3 3 
Louisiana .... 3 84 3 8 40 3 8 3 3 
Mississippi... . 2 76 2 7 60 2 8 3 2 
Alabama..... 3 71 3 7 10 3 7 | 3 2 
New Mexico... 4 64 3 6 40 3 6 3 2 
North Carolina . 1 35 1 3 59 1 4 3 1 
South Carolina . 1 35 1 3 50 1 4 3 1 
Wyoming .... 1 12 1 1 20 1 1 3 1 
nn ). ¢ 66s 635 61,020 1,120 ($6,102 00 2,154 133,405 198 $537 02 1,318 | $6,639 1,000 $4,202 
Number of Clubs in State Federations, January, 1899, 2,154 Number of Members, 133,405 
. “ in G. F. W. C. but not in State Federations, 99 " . 7,500 
Total number of Clubs in G. F. W. C., . 2,253 140,905 
ESTIMATED INCREASE IN STATE FEDERATIONS SINCE JANUARY, 1899. 
Clubs 169 Members, 8,500 
Estimated total of Federated Clubs, October, 1899, . . 2,422 Total Membership. . 149,405 
Estimated annual income of G. F. W. C., tax 8c. per capita, . $4,452 
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to hold and use the State Federations.” She left to the future 
the problem of reorganization which became necessary upon 
the admission of State Federations to the body, as the Clubs 
would not then have accepted it. 

In the present body, composed of clubs, State Federations 
and National Societies, there is neither logic nor unity, and it 
is bound to disintegrate if there is not soon a stronger organi- 
zation effected. 

How to effect this is the work of the Committee on Reor- 
ganization to suggest, but it is necessary for them to know 
whether the clubs are willing to do to support an organization, 
and what kind of an organization they want before they can 
formulate any plan. It is, of course, most desirable that we 
find some basis on which we can unite, and as the Massachu- 
setts Federatron has formulated a well-arranged and carefully- 
considered plan. I have preferred using it as a basis for discus- 
sion to drawing up an entirely new scheme. I send you by mail 
a copy of the October Club Woman, containing this plan, and 
ask you to go over it carefully at your next club meeting, with 
the following notes upon it: 3 


You will observe that the plan does not do away with Club 
representation, but gives clubs representation through their 
State Federations, each delegate representing the State, not an 
individual club. Instead, therefore, of having two delegations 
from a State, one, composed of a few women with the State 
President at the head, representing the State, and the other 
composed of a large body of women with the State chairman 
at the head, representing the clubs, and these bodies, in some 
cases, happily not in Pennsylvania, working against each other, 
we should have a united body of women with the State Presi- 
dent at their head, representing the State. A Federation com- 
mittee (Article 2, c.) seems unnecessary at least in our State, 
and it might be left for each State to decide this matter as it 
thought best, simply providing for a Federation secretary or 
chairman, to be appointed by the State board to conduct the 
business oi the General Federation in the State under the di- 
rection of the board and President. 

Another question requiring attention and not mentioned in 
the Massachusetts circular, is whether National Societies shall 
be admitted to membership in the General Federation, and if 
so, how they should be admitted and represented. In our 
State Federation State organizations are admitted by their lo- 
cal societies or chapters, and not as State organizations, which 
seems to us illogical. There is an organization composed of 
National Societies and associations seeking such recognition 
would find it properly there. To have our State Federations 
cemposed of local clubs, and the National Federation composed 
of State Federations seems the only logical plan of organiza- 
tion for us. | ; 

The number of delegates allowed the organization and the 
asseynmient to each State might be left to the Committee to 
work out, only directing that the representation should be per 
capita, not per club. In the table of statistics you will notice 
Pennsylvania has only 71 clubs, while Kansas has 124, but the 
Kansas clubs represent three thousand women and the Penn- 
sylvania clubs over eight thousand, and Pennsylvania would 
_ pay, per capita, almost two-thirds more than Kansas. The 
Massachusetts plan provides for per capita representation. 

One of the great questions for our clubs to decide, and on 
which the other questions largely depend, is how the General 
and State Federations are to be supported. The only scheme 
ever proposed that would put our Federations on a business ba- 
sis, is the payment of per capita dues, not tax. 

The amount proposed by the Massachusetts Federation, 
three cents per capita, is too small, and I feel very sure that 
any one who would give three cents a year would give as 


readily five. Even three cents per capita for the General Fed- 
eration, in addition to State dues, could not come out of the 
club and Federation treasuries. It must be paid by the individ- 
ual club member, not as a tax or assessment, but as dues. 

She might receive her club bill in this may: 


$2.00 
10 


This she would pay to her club treasurer and the club 
treasurer would pay the ten cents to the State treasurer, who 
would send half of it to the treasurer of the G. F. W. C. 

Any woman who could afford to belong to several clubs 
could readily afford to pay twenty or thirty cents a year for 
this purpose. 

In the Society of the D. A. R. one dollar from each mem- 
ber goes to the support of the National Society, and if our Fed- 
erations had been organized in this way more than ten cents 
per capita could have been easily raised. It is always difficult 
to instiiute reforms, and one should not be alarmed if some 
fall away during the changes. The work will come out stronger 
and better after matters have adjusted themselves, and the only 
losers will be the weak-hearted who deserted. 

It is well known that at present the State and General Fed- 
erations do not pay expenses, and both need more money to 
carry on their work. In addition to the current expenses, the 
expenses of officers should be paid; our delegate at large sent 
to the meeting of the G. F. W. C. should have her expenses 
paid, and there should be money enough given the program 
committee to enable them to bring the best speakers to the 
Federation meetings, and at least pay their expenses. These 
things cannot be done now. 

Every convention we have had has resulted in organizing 
and stimulating work for the public good in education, forestry, 
village improvement, libraries, etc., in the different towns and 
cities throughout the country, and I cannot believe there is any 
woman belonging to our Federation so lacking in patriotism 
and public spirit that she will be unwilling to give ten cents a 
year to the support of this work. With best wishes for you 
and for your club,. believe me. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. N. C. BROCK, 
President State Federation of Pennsylvania Women. 

Accompanying this letter was the following: 

List of questions to be answered by the clubs of the State 
Federation of Pennsylvania Women: 

Ist. Are you in favor of a reorganization of the G. F. W. 
C. which shall give clubs their representation in that body 
through their State Federations only? 

2nd. Are you in favor of allowing National Societies to 
join the G. F. W. C. as such, or as has been proposed through 
their state organizations putting them on a par with State Fed- 
erations and having two delegations from a state, or are you in 
favor of having them join the State Federations through their 
local societies and chapters, as the Women’s Suffrage Society 
does? 

3rd. Is it your wish to leave it to the Committee on Re- 
organization to propose a plan for the number of delegates to 
be allowed the organization and their assignment to each state? 
If not, what would you propose? : 

4th. Are you in favor of a per capita representation with 
a limit, as is the rule in our State Federation? 

5th. Shall the manner of choosing the delegates in each 
state be provided for in the by-laws of the G. F. W. C., or shall 
each state be assigned its number of delegates by the G. F. W. 
C. and have its own rules for their selection? If the former, are 
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you in favor of the plan proposed by the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion? Article 4 (b). 

6th. Are you willing to pay ten cents per capita dues for 
the support of the State and General Federations? If not, how 
would you propose to raise the money necessary to conduct 
these organizations? 

7th. Do you thing it too often for the G. F. W. C. to 
meet biennially? It has been suggested that sectional Federa- 
tions meet every year, State Federations every other year and 
the General Federation every three or four years. 

8th. If you approve of a biennial meeting of the G. F. W. 
C., are you in favor of making the officers’ terms of office four 
years and electing half the Executive Board biennially? Our 
state has found it very pleasant to have meetings without 
elections. 

FROM MRS. STEVENSON. 

In this connection, club women will be interested in the 
following letter from Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson of Philadelphia 
to Mrs. Brock: 

My Dear Mrs. Brock: 

It is my belief that the present organization of the G. F. 
W. C. is defective, and that without reorganization it not only 
must fail in practical usefulness but must in time develop ele- 
ments of discord that may lead to disintegration. 

The effort to conduct a “General Federation” by placing 
single clubs and State Federations on the same basis seems to 
me like an attempt to add up units and thousands in the same 
column. It can be done, but as a procedure it is neither ef- 
fective nor safe. There is a place in the community for such 
practical aid as a general Federation, if properly organized, 
can give. This may be illustrated by recent experience in 
Pennsylvania. Two years ago the State Forester was endeavor- 
ing to obtain from the Legislature the passage of certain acts 
creating Forest Reservations at the head of our streams in order 
to maintain our water supply. The Civic Club of Philadelphia 
was, among other institutions, appealed to for support. The 
president of the Civic Club, regarding this as an opportunity to 
test the value of the State Federation, appealed to that organ- 
ization. The State Federation at once sent an appeal to the 
various sections of the state. A prompt response was received 
and the united influence and the concerted action upon the rep- 
resentatives at Harrisburg carried everything before it. That 
the Pennsylvania women did much towards the desired end is 
attested in a letter from the State Forester to the President of 
the Civic Club. 

There are public measures, national or even international, 
in the promotion of which a single club can be of little use. Its 
voice is like unto that of an individual, its single claim or protest 
is lost or seems puerile. But the demand or remonstrance of a 
united Federation carries weight with it and is dignified and 
forcible. 

Several times lately our Civic Club of Philadelphia has 
been appealed to for a declaration of principles with regard to 
large measures. To quote but one instance: An endorsement 
of Arbitration was recently asked of us. It seemed to me 
almost childish for a limited number of Philadelphia women to 
take action with regard to a measure which to become operative 
requires a united good will of the universe; but if Pennsylvania 
women as a whole made themselves heard, that indeed must 
mean something and must assume the proportion of a dignified 
action. 

At my request the Board of Directors of the Civic Club 
referred the matter with a recommendation to the State Fed- 
eration. 

Now if from the single club a matter of public benefit was 
carried for action to the State, and from the State to the Gen- 


eral Federation, the women of the country must in time acquire 
a strength the praciical value of which would be difficult to 
overrate. This strength at the present time is rendered well- 
nigh inoperative owing to the loose and abnormal character of 
their organization. I shall not enlarge upon the possibilities of 
discord which are latent in the present lack of organization. 
These are too obvious to dwell upon. 
Cordially yours, 
Sara Y. Stevenson. 


NEBRASKA’S PLAN. 

At the State convention in Nebraska October 11th, the 
question of reorganization was discussed somewhat. Mrs. Lou- 
isa Lowe Ricketts, the State chairman, by request of the presi- 
dent, explained to the federation the proposed reorganization of 
the General Federation, and presented the following resolutions, 
which were adopted: 

‘‘Whereas the Nebraska State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in convention assembled, believes (1) that the biennials of the 
G. W. F. C. are not so unwieldy as to inconvenience the tran- 
saction of general business; (2) that details can best receive at- 
tention by reference to the executive board of special commit- 
tees; (3) that large attendance is an inspiration socially to par- 
ticipants; (4) that radical changes in representation will necessi- 
tate inconvenient changes in state and club organizations as 
well as in the methods of raising necessary revenues; (5) that to 
reduce the representation so radically would destroy the enthu- 
siasm, interest and support which the presence of numbers alone 
can inspire; (6) that the power and influence of the General 
Federation would be greatly narrowed and curtailed by the pro- 
posed change; (7) that an organized force for the accomplish- 
ment of good and the promotion of well being can never be too 
large; therefore, be it 

‘Resolved, That the Nebraska Federation of Women’s 
clubs indorse the present plan of representation in the general 
federation.” 


MICHIGAN. 


The Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs will hold 
their fifth annual meeting in the Atheneum at Jackson on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, November 1 and 2, with a preliminary 
meeting on Tuesday evening, October 31. The program in- 
cludes a number of fine papers, and discussions on subjects of 
interest. On Wednesday evening, November 1, the Jackson 
Federation will give a reception to all the delegates, and on 
Thursday morning the election of officers will take place. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The annual convention of the Pennsylvania Federation will 
open Tuesday evening, November 7th, in Carnegie Music Hall, 
Pittsburg, by invitation of the Twentieth Century Club of that 
city. There wiil be an address of welcome by Mrs. George 
Burgwin, president of the club; a response by Mrs. Brock, fol- 
lowed by a fine program by the musical clubs of the state. The 
Pennsylvania Federation has a very commendable plan of not 
chopping up their exercises with music, but by keeping them 
separate gives a better showing to their special work and that 
of the musical clubs. A reception in the Carnegie Art Galleries, 
givén by the club, follows the opening session; and the Wo- 
men’s Club of Sewickley Valley will entertain the Federation 
during the last afternoon, Friday, November roth, at their club 
house. Among the practical subjects to be discussed during 
the convention are: The Relation of the State Federation to 
the G. F. W. C.; Federation of Musical Clubs; City and Sec- 
tional Federations: The Consumers’ League; Working Girls’ 
Clubs; Travelling and Public Libraries; Vacation Schools. 
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NEW YORK. 


The sixth annual convention will be held in Rochester on 
November 7, 8,9 and 10. It is expected that between five thous- 
and and ten thousand club women will gather at the Flower 
City during the convention, and Western New York club wo- 
men are busy indeed with “hospitable thoughts intent.” 

This is the first time Rochester has been called upon to 
fill the role of hostess, and it was through the efforts of Mrs. 
William Eastwood, who is a member of the executive board of 
the Federation that it was selected as the next meeting place. 
With regard to social features, there will be a large public re- 
ception and banquet given by the club women of the city, as 
well as many private luncheons and other forms of entertain- 
ment. The convention is to be held in the Eureka club house, 
which contains a large assembly room, ballroom and every- 
thing needed to make the delegates comfortable and to facili- 
tate the business of the convention. There will be two daily 
sessions during the convention, from 10 to 12 a. m. and 2 to 4 
p. m., with the evenings left free for pleasure or entertainment. 
Some of the delegates will be entertained at private homes, and 
the Powers Hotel will be headquarters for others. 

The following subjects will be considered in a general way 
by women who have been asked to give their views in five- 
minute papers: “Philanthropy,” Mrs. S. K. Bourne, New 
York; “Child Study,” Mrs. Harry Hastings, New York; “The 
Aesthetic in Civics,” Mrs. Jacob Hess, New York; “Art and 
Photography,” ‘Mrs. C. M. Dow, Jamestown, N. Y.; “Educa- 
tional and Industrial Unions,” Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, Roch- 
ester; “Ethical Culture,” ‘Mrs. Louis Bigelow, Rochester; 
“Alumnae Associations,” not filled; “Legal Education for Wo- 
men,” Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, Saratoga Springs; “Mu- 
sic,’ Mrs. Charles E. Crouse, Syracuse; “Drama,” Mrs. M. H. 
Welch, Brooklyn; “‘Current Events,” Miss Minnie Conklin, 
Brooklyn; “The Press,” Mrs. Westover Alden, New York: 
“Political Study,” Miss Susan B. Anthony, ‘Rochester; “Women 
in Business,” Mrs. F. B. Stowell, New York: “Household Sci- 
ence,” Mrs. S. B. Larned, Syracuse; “Patriotic Societies,” Mrs. 
William Gerry S!ade, New York; “Philosophy of Industry,” 
Mrs. Cephas Brainerd, Jr., New York; “Hospital and Trained 
Nurses,” Mrs. W. A. Roebling, Trenton, N. J., and “Litera- 
ture,” not yet filled. 

The officers of the Federation are as follows: President, 
Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, New York; first and second vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Cornelius Zabriskie, Brooklyn, and Mrs. Harry 
Hastings, New York; recording secretary, Mrs. Frank B. 
Church, Wellsville; corresponding secretary, Miss Anne Rhodes, 
Staten Island; treasurer, ‘Mrs. Milton H. Northrup, Syracuse; 
executive board, Miss Marion Carpenter, Ilion; Mrs. M. E. 
Trautman. New York; Mrs. W. C. Gouinlock, Warsaw: Mrs. 
Mary T. Leavenworth, Syracuse; Mrs. Henry Altman, Buffalo; 
Mrs. William Eastwood, Rochester, and the Rev. Phoebe Hana- 
ford, New York. 


OHIO. 


It is expected that the women of Ohio will figure conspicu- 
ously in the State centennial to be held at Toledo in 1902. The 
department of domestic science will belong almost exclusively 

to women, and it is hoped will have a building of its own. 
The object of this department will be to show what science has 
done for the home, and by object lessons what it can do. There 
will be interesting displays and lecturers engaged for this de- 
partment from all over the state. Women’s clubs and mothers’ 
societies, art and musical associations, will be invited to hold 


their annual or biennial conventions at Toledo, during this cen- 
tennial. The person for the head of this department should be 
a woman of broad ideas and culture, competent to put her ideas 
into execution. Dr. Georgia Merriman of Bucyrus is being 
talked of as most likely to be appointed to the position. Dr. 
Merriman belongs to one of the oldest and most respected fami- 
lies of Bucyrus. She is an active worker in the clubs, the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union and in the church. The ti- 
tle of her latest lecture is “Stimulation versus Nutrition, or the 
Fuel Value of Foods,” illustrated with charts. For years Dr. 
Merriman has been engaged in studying along this line, and is 
now in touch with the only reliable scientific sources of informa- 
tion on these subjects, the results tabulated and published by the 
Experiment Station of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Dr. Merriman is the only woman ever invited to deliver an 
address before the State Board of Agriculture and at their last 
meeting delivered this lecture. 

The annual convention of the Ohio Federation, which op- 
ened in Cincinnati Wednesday, October 25, will be fully reported 
in the December Club Woman. 


NEBRASKA. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Nebraska Federation was 
held in York on October 1oth to the 13th inclusive, by invitation 
of the York City Federation of Women’s Clubs. I think it 
was the concensus of opinion that this was the largest and most 
enthusiastic convention in the history of our Federation. The 
club women of York, from the president of the City Federation 
and the mayor down to the boy pages, made us feel we were 
special guests for whose coming they had been eagerly waiting. 
Never before has there been a heartier or more cordial welcome 
to club women. 

Tuesday afternoon at two o'clock the State president, Mrs. 
Langworthy, called the executive board together. After the 
executive meeting the board of directors immediately convened 
to discuss the business which was to come before the Federa- 
tion during the convention. 

Tuesday evening at Fraternal Hall a charming reception 
was tendered to the delegates and visitors of the State Federa- 
tion. The rooms were beautifully decorated and filled with a 
happy crowd, of about three hundred, bent upon mutual ac- 
quaintance. There was a large attendance on Wednesday 
morning at the opening session of the convention. Mrs. Lang- 
worthy called the convention to order and Mrs. Carscadden, in a 
few hearty words offered a most cordial welcome to the Federa- 
tion in behalf of the York Federation, to which Mrs. Apperson, 
from Tecumseh, made a happy response. 

Her speech was followed by the annual address of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. S. C. Langworthy of Seward, which was what a 
president’s address should be—a review and summarizing of the 
work accomplhished—followed by plans and suggestions for the 
future, dwelling particularly upon the benefits to be derived 
from organization and co-operation. 

The report of Mrs. F. N. Sackett, of Weeping Water, re- 
cording secretary, as well as that of the corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. D. C. McKillip, of Seward, showed the vast amount 
of work accomplished during the past year by the executive 
board of the Federation. 

There were ninety-five delegates enrolled for this first meet- 
ing and the report of the committee on credentials was given 
by Mrs. A. Wellman of York. The report of the treasurer, 
Mrs. H. F. Doane of Crete, showed a good balance on the 
right side of the treasury. 

After the report of the auditor, Mrs. A. B. Fuller, of Ash- 
land, general business followed, consisting of the appointment 
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of committees and taking action upon recommendations from 
the executive board. The committees on finance appointed to 
suggest plans for increasing the revenue of the N. F. W. C. rec- 
ommended that each woman connected with the State Federa- 
tion give the secretary of her club a two cent stamp to be for- 
warded to the state treasurer. This report was accepted in di- 
rectors meeting, but in open session was amended to five cents, 
and in this form passed. By this simple device the treasurer’s 
bank account will be increased $175.00 if there are 3500 feder- 
ated club women in Nebraska. Those who have been connected 
with the executive board will appreciate how much help this 
sum will be. 


Another important transaction in this business session was 
the adoption of the Lincoln Courier as the official organ of the 
State Federation for one year. 


From the close of this morning session the convention was 
in full swing. From that time on until the singing of the clos- 
ing hymn “America” on Friday morning the days were a con- 
stant succession of delightful and interesting events. Return- 
ing to Fraternal Hall after lunch a long line of carriages was in 
waiting to take the visitors about the beautiful city of York, 
after which the delegates were taken to the auditorium, another 
new building—their beautiful new theatre— which the State 
Federation also /had the honor of dedicating. Here the musi- 
cal session was held under the direction of Mrs. D. A. Campbell 
of Lincoln, chagfrman of the committee on music of the State 
Federation. Th were two delightful musicals arranged for 
this convention. T aking it possible for the delegates far 
removed from musical centres to enjoy a musical program that 
in scope and character would do credit to the large music halls 
in our largest cities. 


The first address of the afternoon, which was by Mrs. H. F. 
Doane of Crete, was on the topic “What Shall We Do With 
Music.” Her paper was supplemented by some delightful mu- 
sic, instrumental and vocal, by members of the Federation. 


The evening session of Wednesday was to have been de- 
voted to a lecture on art by Mrs. W. W. Keysor of Omaha, il- 
lustrated with stereopticon views of the Boston Public Library 
building. On account of serious illness in her family Mrs. Key- 
sor could not be present. But at the last moment her friend, 
Miss Wilson of Omaha, consented to take her place. At the 
close of her talk Mrs. F. M. Hall of Lincoln, chairman of the 
art committee, gave a very interesting talk about some cele- 
brated artists (and their work), whom Mr. and Mrs. Hall had 
visited during their trip abroad the past summer. 


Immediately upon convening Thursday morning the libra- 
rian, Mrs. G. M. Lambertson of Lincoln, gave her report, which 
showed efficient management of this department. 

The report of Mrs. A. A. Scott of Lincoln, as chairman of 
the reciprocity bureau, told a very encouraging work done 
the past year. At this juncture Mrs Stoutenborough, ex-presi- 
dent of the State Federation, was introduced to the audience and 
warmly greeted with the Chatauqua salute. In a few heartfelt, 
inspiring words she strengthened the hold, which has always 
been hers, upon the esteem and respect of the women of the 
State Federation of Nebraska. 

Mrs. Langworthy then invited Mrs. A. W. Field of Lin- 
coln, chairman of the educational committee, to take charge of 
the program which was in the form of an educational sympo- 
sium. 

Mrs. J. B. LaChappelle, of Ashland, came first on this pro- 
gram with a paper on “Househild Economics,” which was sug- 
gestive, helpful, and practical, touching upon the careful, tact- 
ful rearing of children. 

Mrs. Ida W. Blair, of Wayne, spoke on “How to Improve 


the Condition of Country Schools.” 
attractive surroundings. 

Mrs. Emma Page discussed the “Vacation Problem” in a 
bright, interesting way, admitting that it was a vexed question 
how to care for the children in vacation in such a manner that 
they may have sufficient recreation and at the same time keep 
mind and body under proper: restraint. 

On the topic of “Flow to Promote Discussion in Clubs, 
Mrs. C. F. Steele, of Fairbury, claimed that this problem can 
be largely solved by a tactful enthusiastic leader. She spoke of 
the success of ‘the following plan: When the leader for the day 
is ready to read her paper she places in the hands of five or six 
members of her club slips of paper on which are questions rela- 
tive to the topic to be discussed. When she has finished she 
asks each member to answer the question on her ship as best she 
may. 

In discussing ‘Manual Training,” Mrs. I. N. Farmer, of 
Albion, dwelt upon the importance and necessity of training the 
hands and mind symetrically. = 

“Why Do Men Object to Business Dealings With Woman” 
was the topic on which Mrs. H. A. Norris, of North Bend, 
spoke. Mrs. Norris thinks that it is because women are igno- 
rant of business methods. That if they would inform them- 
selves as to commercial transactions and the technicalities of 
law the objection would be overcome. 

As many oi the delegates must leave on the late afternoon 
and evening trains the election of officers, which had been set 
for Friday morning, was crowded into the afternoon of Thurs- 
day. 

The concert given Thursday evening tested to the fullest ex- 
tent the seating capacity of the new auditorium. It was the last 
program given under the auspices of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and was heartily enjoyed by a most appreciat- 
ice audience. 

At a short business session Friday morning the following 
delegates to the biennial convention, which will be held in Mil- 
waukee next June, were elected: 

Mrs. S. C. Langworthy of Seward, Mrs. B. M. Stouten- 
borough of Plattsmouth, Mrs. W. P. Harfod of Omaha, Mrs. 
Carscadden of York, Mrs. G. M. Lambertson of Lincoln, Miss 
Hascall of Wakefield, and Mrs. H. F. Doane of Crete. 

The newly elected officers were presented to the convention 
by Mrs .Langworthy, and their short addresses of acceptance 
werc cordially applauded. 

With the closing song of “America” came the end of one 
of the most enjoyable, successful and inspiring conventions the 
N. F. W. C. has ever held. 

The newly elected officers are: President, Mrs. Anna L. 
Apperson, Tecumseh; vice-president, Mrs. Ida W. Blair, 
Wayne; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Virginia D. Arnup, Te- 
cumseh; recording secretary, Miss Mary Hill, York; treasurer, 
Mrs. H. F. Deane, Crete; librarian, Mrs. G. M. Lambertson, 
Lincoln; auditor, Mrs. E. J. Hainer, Aurora. 

Loutsa Lowe Ricketts. 


She plead for neat, clean, 


CALIFORNIA. 

The eighth annual session of the Woman’s Parliament of 
Southern California met in Los Angeles, October roth and 
itth, and held a profitable and enjoyable convention. On Tues- 
day, the roth, the principal features of the sessions were, be- 
sides discussions as to the policy, present and future, of the 
organization, addresses and discussions on topics of importance, 
such as “Benefits of State Federation of Clubs,” Mrs. Margaret 
E. Robertson, Los Angeles; ““The Woman’s Parliament: Retro- 
spect, Prospect,” Mrs. Angie Kiggens, Santa Monica; “The 
Influence of Women as Women,” Mrs. Jessie Cameron Bailey, 
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Alhambra; discussion opened by Dr. Kate Shepardson Black, 
Pasadena; “The Club Woman’s Burden and the Hoe,” Mrs. 
Estelle H. Langworthy, President of the Federated Clubs of 
San Diego County; discussion opened by Mrs. A. E. Frost, San 
Diego. From 4 to 6 there was a reception by the Ebell Club, in 
the Ebell club house. In the evening the exercises opened with 
music, after which there were two addresses, “Old Gospel for 
the New Century,” Mrs. Jennie H. Beck, Santa Barbara, and 
“A Glimpse of the N. E. A.,” Miss Lula Claire Bahr, Supt. 
Public Schools, San Bernardino County. 

Wednesday there was the election of officers, followed by 
addresses in the morning on “The Home Gymnasium,” Mrs. 
Ella L. Sessions, Hueneme, arid “A Plea for Our Boys,” Mrs. 
W. W. Murphy, Los Angeles; discussion opened by Mrs. A. G. 
Munn, San Jacinto; and in the afternoon on “The Educational 
System of the Day,” Mrs. Maria Leslie, Santa Ana, with a dis- 
cussion opened by Miss Kate Bassett, Pomona; and “Every 
Day Problems,” Mrs. Jennie Coleman, Pasadena, with the dis- 
cussion opened by Mrs. A. M. Foster, East Los Angeles. 


ILLINOIS. 


During festival month in Chicago, one of the most im- 
portant events in the club world was the elaborate breakfast 
given by the Chicago ‘“‘Woman’s Athletic Club” to their hon- 
orary member, Mrs. William McKinley, the much beloved wife 
of the President. This function was in no way inferior to those 
tendered our President, and is an advancement in the right 
way. This handsemely furnished athletic club at 150 Michigan 
Boulevard is a revelation in club houses, and is said to be the 
finest in the world. The cost of these headquarters will be 
$100,000 when completed. The swimming pool offers great at- 
tractions, being 60 feet long by 20 feet wide, 9 feet deep at one 
end and 3 feet at the other. It is built of beautiful white mar- 
ble, almost completely surrounded by large paneled mirrors, 
reflecting grace and beauty, like so many water nymphs, under 
the skillful instructions of Mme. Liljenstolpe. The gymnasium 
is most complete with all the new improvements necessary for 
the development of the “new woman.” Much credit is due 
Mrs. Pauline Harriet Lyon, for such a boon to woman-kind, 
assisted by the following officers: President, Mrs. P. D. Ar- 
mour; Treasurer. Mrs. Wm. B. Leeds; Secretary, Mrs. Pauline 
Harriet Lyon; Directors, Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, Mrs. 
William R. Linn, Mrs. C. K. G. Billings, Mrs. T. E. Gross, 
Mrs. Williams Hale Tompson, Mrs. William J. Chalmers, 
Mrs. T. A. Griffin, Mrs. T. P. Shontz. 

The tendency of the day with club women is to relieve 
the tension that exists to such a degree among brain workers, 
and Rest clubs grow more and more in favor. In the Woman 
Athletic Club Illinois rivals the country. 

Danville, Illinois, claims to have the only woman’s golf 
club known. It is called “The Danville Golf Club,” and was 
organized by women: the grounds were selected by them and 
the course marked ott. It is under the exclusive management 
of women. 

It is only a short step from the athlete to the patriot, and 
again Chicago is to the front with a new society, “The Dames 
of the Loyal Legion,” which is composed of wives, widows 
and eldest daughters of members of the military “Order of 
the Loyal Legion.” A reception was tendered Mrs. John A. 
Logan when she accepted honorary membership in a very bril- 
liant address on the “Value of Patriotic Societies of the Na- 
tion.” She said in part: 

“Tllinois has always led in patriotic movements. It is 
therefore not surprising to me that the idea of the Dames of 
the Loyal Legion should have originated in the brain of an 


Illinoisan. The grandest patriotic organization of the world 
had its origin in this state.” She paid a beautiful tribute to 
woman’s patriotism in helping to raise the flag over every 
schoolhouse and protecting that proud emblem from desecra- 
tion by securing the passage of laws, as in Illinois. 

The society of the “Dames of the Loyal Legion” met for 
the first time May 4th, 1899, and at an adjourned meeting held 
May 11th, organization was perfected and by-laws adopted. 
The following officers were duly elected: President, Mrs. L. 
B. Shattuck; Vice-Presidents, Mis. Charles Fitz Simons, Mrs. 
Samuel Fallows; Recorder, Mrs. E. B. Sherman; Registrar, 
Mrs. Richard Waterman; Councillors, Mrs. Douglas Hape- 
man, Mrs. Simon Crane, Mrs. C. R. E. Roch, Mrs. Smith 
Hascull, Mrs. Le Grand Pierce. 

Ella E. Lane Bowes. 


THE ALUM BAKING POWDERS. 


The recent discussion in the papers of the effect upon the 
human system of food made with alum baking powders, and the 
epinions that have been published from noted scientists to the 
effect that such powders render the food unwholesome, have 
caused numerous inquiries for the names of the various alum 
powders. 

In Massachusetts, New Jersey and many other states of 
such importance do the food authorities deem the matter that 
the names of alum powders have been officially made public, 
and in two states at least the laws provide that there shall be 
printed upon the labels of all packages of this class of powders 
the statement that they contain alum. 

Information as to the list here given has been obtained 
from the official reports of the State Board of Health, from the 
Agricultural Department chemist at Washington, and from 
other equally reliable authority: 

Baking Powders Containing Alum. 


R. B. Davis & Co., New York. 
R. B. Davis & Co., New York. 
Contains Alum. 
Pilgrim Baking Powder Co., Boston. 
Boston Baking Powder Co., Boston. 
Put up for various dealers. 


_, Quaker Baking Powder Co., Boston. 
In addition to these, it is learned that many grocers are 


selling what they call their own private or special brands. 
These powders are put up for the grocer, and his name put 
upon the labels by manufacturers of alum powders in New 
York, New Haven, Boston, and elsewhere. The manufacturers, 
it is said, find their efforts to market their goods in this way 
greatly aided by the ambition of the grocer to sell a powder 
with his own name upon the label, especially as he can make an 
abnormal profit upon it. ‘Many grocers, doubtless, do not 
know that the powders they are thus pushing contain alum and 
would be actually contraband in many sections if sold without 
disguise. 

It is quite impossible to give the names of all the alum 
baking powders in the market. They are constantly appearing 
in all sorts of disguises, under all kinds of cognomens, and at 
all kinds of prices, even as low as five and ten cents a pound. 
They can be avoided, however, by the housekeeper who will 
bear in mind that all baking powders sold at twenty-five cents 
or less per pound are liable to contain alum, as pure cream of 
tartar powders cannot be produced at anything like this price. 
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A SIGN OF THE TIMES. - 


Everywhere throughout the length and breadth of the 
country there is earnest and increasing interest in matters that 
have to do with the management and direction of the home. In 
Chicago and New York city does this interest particularly mani- 
fest itself. In the former city there is said to be a great dearth 
of girls for domestic work and the Chicago papers are trying 
their best to explain why the young girls of the city prefer office 
and store work to housekeeping. 

But the condition ir Chicago relative to house help is that 
of the whole country, though it may differ in degree. The nat- 
ural inference to those acquainted with the cares and the per- 
plexities that the general run of office and shop girls are sub- 
ject to, is that housework is preferable. 

The Chicago Times-Herald, in commenting on the situa- 
tron in that city, says in substance that the difficulty has its 
source in the lack of knowledge on the part of the general pub- 
lic concerning domestic science. The paper says the great 
thing needed is improved methods of housekeeping and inci- 
dentally the doing away of the term “servant,” a word that is 
positively obnoxious to the great mass of the American people. 
It calls upon the employers of domestics to take the initiative in 
securing a better and more comprehensive knowledge of house 
economics and all that pertains to a more enlightened house- 
keeping. 

It would seem that herein is the keynote of this whole diffi- 
culty that is so perplexing to the American housewife. Domes- 
tic economy as a science has been too much neglected in the 
recent past. The girls of the country have been for a genera- 
tion past taught almost to a surfeit every conceivable thing cx- 
cept upon matters belonging to the management of a home. 
Their mothers have left all these things to some possible ser- 
vant, not pausing to think that in all likelihood the servant 
would prove utterly incompetent to assume, in a proper manner, 
the directing of a house. The best domestic is, as a rule, the 
one whom her employer trains, but a woman herself ignorant 
of household affairs and especially of cookery, cannot teach or 
train another. Germany, Scandinavia, Holland, and perhaps 
other countries of Europe, long ago recognized the utility of 
domestic science schools and thus today they dot those coun- 
tries. It is doubtless true that many an American housewife is 
left today to do her own housework or get along as best she 
can simply because she has neither knowledge nor tact to get 
along with a “girl.”” Had the employer been trained in domestic 
science in her girlhood days how easy, comparatively speaking, 
would be her lot today. 

It is a sad thing to write that ninety per cent. of the public 
school children of this country have defective teeth, yet such is 
the truth. Defective teeth in boyhood or girlhood are unnatu- 
ral. The necuniary expense of caring for the teeth of children 
is the least of the evils of this misfortune, great as the money 
payment may be. Sound and durable teeth are natural and 
will be if nature’s laws are obeyed. That nine out of ten of the 
girls and boys of America have poor teeth is for no other reason 
than that their food has not contained teeth building materials. 
Had proper foods been given these boys and girls their teeth 
would now be sound instead of decayed. What right has a 
mother to withhold from her child such foods as will make 
sound teeth, bones firm and strong, and blood that is pure and 
active? Of course no natural mother would do all this by de- 
liberate design. But it is done in sheer ignorance of the laws 
of nature and the fact that nine out of every ten of the coun- 
try’s school boys and girls have defective teeth is proof positive 
of the general, almost universal ignorance that obtains upon this 
vital issue of the day. The superintendent of the public schools 
of one of the largest cities in New England said to the writer 


only recently, “the time is near at hand, I believe, when the 
fundamental principles, at least, of domestic science will be 
taught in the public schools, and the sooner this work begins 
the better will it be for all concerned.” This is not the iso- 
lated opinion of one public educator, but the expression of a 
sentiment that prevails to a wide extent, and it is further the 
recognition of a need that is of deepest significance. It is well 
at this point to recall, as bearing upon this subject, the state- 
ment of President G. Stanley Hall at the recent summer school 
of Clark University, when he said that a man is what he eats. 
In New England colonial times and down into this century the 
boys and girls had sound teeth, for they were fed such foods as 
contained the tooth building and tooth nourishing materials. 

As to when domestic science will be taught in the public 
schools, is, and must remain for the present, a matter of con- 
jecture. At best the mothers and housewives of the land can- 
not enroll themselves as members of the public schools even 
when domestic science becomes a part of their curriculums. 
The mothers are the ones to be reached, and that as speedily 
as possible, with a better knowledge of domestic science for the 
future physical, intellectual and moral welfare of the rising gen- 
eration is in their keeping. Can any charge concerning the 
public weal be greater? Certainly not, and therefore it be- 
hooves all to aid in every effort that shall be made, or is mak- 
ing, to disseminate a further knowledge of correct housekeep- 
ing. The further progress of this very general cause of defect- 
ive teeth should be arrested, and this can be done by telling the 
mothers of the land that proper food will make certain natural 
teeth. 

In connection with all this it is pleasant to note the an- 
nouncement of the Oread Institute, Worcester, Mass., that it 
proposes early in November to issue the first number of a do- 
mestic science monthly, giving as far as practicable in print, the 
lessons and general instructions of the school, and in accord- 
ance with its curriculum. The course of study at this school is 
not only thoroughly representative, but is also exceptionally 
comprehensive. The new publication will contain instructions 
in all that belongs to housekeeping in the most liberal interpre- 
tation of the term. 

The lessons, lectures and topics as they appear in each suc- 
cessive issue of the publication will be presented in such man- 
ner as will make them easily understood. The effort will be 
made to have every woman whose attention they engage know 
the true offices of the different kinds of foods and in all respects 
zbe better equipped to undertake the direction of a home. 


The Oread publication will contain lessons and lectures 
upon cookery, laundry work, sewing, chemistry of foods, mar- 
keting, house economics, sanitation, physiology, physics, chem- 
istry. bacteriology, emergencies, history of foods, feeding of 
infants and children, elocution, psychology, pedagogy, etc., etc: 

By this means it will be possible for every mother, house- 
keeper and teacher to becoine a student of Oread Institute and 
pursue a thorough, practical and comprehensive course in do- 
mestic economy, and all that is allied to the management of a 
home. 

No school of domestic science in the country is so advan- 
tageously situated by way of its corps of teachers, general re- 
sources and equipment for the conduct of such a publication 
as is Oread Institute. | 

The publication will be illustrated in a manner that will add 
both artistic and practical value to the reading material. Every 
reader will be in effect a member of the school and this at the 
mere subscription price of the publication. In view of the 
scope of the proposed new monthly instructions it is quite safe 
to say that the appearance of the initial number will be awaited 
with an ever deepening interest and an ardent anticipation. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

For the second time in its history the New Hampshire Fed- 
eration has held its annual field meeting in North Conway by 
invitation of the North Conway Woman’s Club, and September 
27, 28, 29 and 30 in 1899 are red letter days in the calendar of 
every club member who attended this convention of New 
Hampshire club women. It is the purpose of the Federation 
that.the field meeting, in contrast to its other meetings, shall 
be more oi an “outing” for its members, that not very much 
business shall be presented for consideration, and an op- 
portunity thus be given our club women to meet cther club 
representatives, to exchange ideas on club work, to be enter- 
tained by lectures and talks, and to enjoy the beauties and points 
of interest of whatever locality is selected for the meeting. 

No place could have been chosen in the whole Granite State 
that could offer better facilities to carry out this kind of pro- 
gram than North Conway, and it is therefore no wonder that 
so many of the women who flocked to this meeting were the 
same ones who accepted the hospitality of the North Conway 
Club several years ago. 

This huspitality was as perfect as it was before and nothing 
was found wanting from the time we stepped from the train on 
Wednesday, to the minute we steamed out of the station on 
Saturday. Committees, wearing their appropriate badge of a 
crimson autumn leaf stamped in gold letters “North Conway 
Woman's Club” met their guests at the station and welcomed 
them heartily—the committee on reception and trains being 
Miss Mary A. Lancaster, Mrs. Cora Luey, Mrs. Maud Barnes, 
Mrs. Cora Eastman, Mrs. -Lilla Waterhouse, and Mrs. Abbie 
Davis. The officers of the Federation were entertained at the 
Kearsarge House and Sunset Pavilion. Many of the other 
members stayed at these houses also and some at the smaller 
houses, all the hotels having offered very reduced rates to make 
the affair a success. 

Wednesday evening a grand reception was given the off- 
cers and members at the Kearsarge House, the rooms of which 
were beautifully decorated for the occasion with autumn leaves 
and evergreen. In the receiving line were: Mrs. Anna Greer, 
President of the North Conway Club; Mrs. Susan C. Bancroft, 
President of the New Hampshire Federation; Mrs. Mary E. 
Woodman, Vice-President; Mrs. Ellen M. Mason, ex-Vice- 
President; Mrs. Katherine L. Runnells, Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Mrs. Kate H. Brown, Treasurer, and Mrs. Ellen L. Mc- 
Lane, Auditor. The address of welcome was by Mrs. Greer, 
President of the local club, and was gracefully responded to by 
Mrs. Bancroft, President of the Federation. 

The committee in charge of the reception was Mrs. Addie 
D. Gibson, Mrs. Annie E. Poole, and Mrs. Mary H. Shedd. 
Dainty refreshments were served during the evening, the ta- 
bles being presided over by Misses Mary Eastman, Mabel 
Hodgdon, Constance Greer, and Clara White. A large number 
of club women from throughout the state attended the recep- 
tion, besides a delegation from the New Hampshire’s Daugh- 
ters of Boston. 

Thursday forenoon was given up to drives and walks about 
North Conway, many going over Thorn Hill to Jackson, some 
taking tally-ho rides about town, while Echo Lake, Cathedral 
Rocks, and other points of interest near North Conway had a 
good many visitors. 

Thursday afternoon an informal Federation meeting was 
held at the Sunset Pavilion, and was a particularly enjoyable 
session, being the only one strictly on club work. Mrs. Ban- 
croft presided. A letter of greeting from Mrs. Eliza N. Blair, 
former President of the Federation, was read, in which also 
were some valuable suggestions for the work of the Folk-lore 
and History Committee. Reports from the federation com- 
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mittees were called for and given. The Forestry Committee 
were fortunate in having more members present than the other 
committees, and much interest was manifested in the work of 
saving the forests of New Hampshire. Remarks were made 
by Mrs. Clarke of Manchester, Mrs. Mason of North Conway, 
Mrs. Parker of Boston, Mrs. Brown of Whitefield and others. A 
question-box wes established and the answers to the questions 
placed therein were discussed at some length, and proved an in- 
teresting feature as it gave an opportunity for the members from 
the various clubs to compare notes on club work. 

Thursday evening, Mr. J. J. Lewis of Boston presented a 
finely illustrated lecture in the Casino of the Sunset Pavilion, 
his subiect being “Old New England, the Nation’s Childhood 
Home.” Mr. Lewis also by request gave the closing scenes of 
the Passion Play, his lecture upon which has made him famous. 
For this evening’s pleasure, the Federation and the North Con- 
way Club are indebted to the managers of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, through whose generosity the lecture was provided. 

Friday, an excursion through Crawford Notch was taken 
by the members of the Federation, the rates given by the Maine 
Central Railroad being so low that the trip was almost given to 
the club women. This plan was also a very happy thought on 
the part of our hostesses, giving us an opportunity to see the 
most beautiful part of the mountains, in the loveliest season of 
the year. Words would fail to describe the glorious view one 
had of the grand old hills in their autumnal garb of gold, crim- 
son, and tints of green, the landscape overtopped by a sky of 
sunshine and feathery clouds, the latter casting occasional pic- 
turesque shadows on the field of marvelous color beneath. 

Friday evening the members again assembled to hear Mrs. 
Emma Shaw Colcleugh of Providence, R. I., lecture on ‘‘Stev- 
enson’s Samoa.” Mrs. Colcleugh has a wonderful descriptive 
power and held the attention of her audience from first to last. 
The personal reminiscences were especially pleasing and her 
lecture here will doubtless result in her receiving engagements 
from many New Hampshire clubs. She was the guest of the 
Federation in North Conway, and the members consider they 
were peculiarly fortunate in securing her services. 

At the close of the meeting it was voted to extend the 
thanks of the Federation to the Boston & Maine and the Maine 
Central Railroads for the several courtesies received from them, 
and the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, the New Hampshire Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has for the second time enjoyed the hospitality of the 
North Conway Woman’s Club, and by means of this hospitality 
has been given the privilege of enjoying the beauty and 
grandeur of these mountains, whose individuality, North Con- 
way and its people ever enjoy, therefore 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Federation be extended 
to this club for the great cordiality and thoughtfulness which 
has been manifested towards its guests. 

Katherine L. Runnells, 
Cor. Sec’y N. H. Federation. 


VERMONT. 


The Vermont State Federation held its annual meeting 
October 18 and 19 at Lyndonville, as the guest of the Lyndon- 
ville Woman’s and the Shakespeare Clubs. It was a most in- 
teresting gathering, and showed plainly that the enthusiasm of 
the club women of the State was increasing. There are twenty 
clubs in the Federation, and the year will see an enlarged mem- 
bership. The principal address was given by Mrs. Florence 
Howe Hall on “Progress of Women in the Nineteenth Cen- 
a the first session, Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 18, Mrs. 
H. Chase, president of the Shakespeare Club, gave the address 
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of welcome and Miss Harriet S. Welling of Bennington made 
the response. The rest of that session was given up to routine 
business and the roll call of clubs. That evening there was a 
delightful reception at the home of Mrs. E. W. Hutchins of 
Lyndonville. 

Thursday’s program was substantially as follows: Morn- 
ing—Address, Mrs. Delia M. Needham, Rutland, president of 
Federation; report of committee on credentials; report of libra- 
ry committee, Miss Louise L. Bartlett, St. Johnsbury; papers, 
a. Traveling Libraries, Mrs. Walter P. Smith, St. Johnsbury; 
b. How Vermont Women Can Help the State Library Com- 
mission, Miss Mary L. Titcomb; discussion, and report of com- 
mittee on revision of constitution. 

Afternoon—Report of committee on state institutions, Mrs. 
Helen D. Ross, St. Johnsbury; Reciprocity, Mrs. Cora W. 
Jackson, Barre; report on industrial condition of women in 
Vermont, Mrs. H. C. Cole, Bennington; report of educational 
committee, Miss Susan E. Archibald, Middlebury; papers (10 
minutes), a. Art in the Public Schools, Mrs. Stone, Barre; 
b. Women on the School Board, Mrs. Alger, Bennington; 
election of officers and delegates to Biennial of 1900 

Evening—Greeting from state presidents; address, Prog- 
ress of Woman in the roth Century, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, 
Plainfield, N. J. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mrs. Delia 
M. Needham, Rutland; vice-president, Miss Harriet S. Welling, 
Bennington; recording secretary, Miss Minnie B. Hazen, St. 
Johnsbury; treasurer, Mrs. Nina Dewitt, Brattleboro; auditor, 
Miss S. E. Clark, Brattleboro; delegates to Biennial convention 
of 1900 at Milwaukee, Mrs. H. E. Folsom of Lyndonville, Mrs. 
W. P. Smith of St. Johnsbury, Mrs. J. W. Gordon of Barre, 


Miss S. E. Clark of Brattleboro, Miss S. E. Pingree of Hart- 
ford; alternates, Mrs. Hazen of St. Johnsbury, Mrs. °Ashton of 
Rutland, Miss Lincoln of Lyndonville, Miss Smith of Middle- 
bury, Mrs. Stearns of Royalton. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The first meeting of the Massachusetts Federation for the 
season of 1899-1900 was held at Winchendon, a beautiful town 
on the edge of New Hampshire, sixty-eight miles from Boston, 
Thursday evening, Oct. 19, and Friday, Oct. 20. The meeting 
was held there by invitation of the Woman’s Educational Club 
of that town. It was one of the finest meetings of several years, 
Thirty-eight of the most prominent club women of Boston went 
up on the 3.05 train Thursday afternoon and were delightfully 
entertained by the women of the Winchendon Club at their 
homes. The opening session of the convention, Thursday even- 
ing, was a fitting beginning to a meeting devoted to the con- 
sideration of out-door living. The Methodist church was beau- 
tifully decorated with green foliage intermingled with golden- 
rod and yellow chrysanthemums. Mrs. Eva Waterman Hol- 
gate presided at the organ and a solo was sung by Mrs. Zadoc 
L. White. Following this chorus singing from the new Federa- 
tion song book, led by Mrs. L. E. Davie, chairman of the com- 
miitee who compiled it. This little book is the first of the kind 
and reflects great credit on all who had a hand in its prepara- 
tion. The address of the evening was the Federation lecture by 
Mr. Frederick Law Olmstead, Jr., whom the State President, 
Miss Rowe, introduced as “‘the worthy son of a worthy father.” 
His lecture on “The Landscape Beauties of the Metropolitan 
Park System of Boston’ was beautifully illustrated with the 
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steropticon, showing views of Franklin Park and the parkways, 
and made a charming evening’s entertainment. The evening 
closed with music. 


Friday morning a carload of clubwomen from Boston and 
vicinity went up to Winchendon for the all-day’s session. In 
spite of the stormy day the church was well filled at 10.30, and 
hearty applause followed each speaker. After an organ prelude 
a cordial welcome was extended by the president of the Win- 
chendon Club, Mrs. Belle M. Culp, which was responded to by 
Miss Rowe. Mrs. Alice Taylor Jacobs of the Dorchester Wo- 
man’s Club was chairman of the program for the day, assisted 
by Miss Katherine H. Stone of the Medford Club, Mrs. Alice 
E. Whitaker of the Winthrop Woman’s Club, Mrs. Margaret L. 
Ray of the Franklin Club, and Mrs. Culp. Mrs. Jacobs pre- 
sented the subject of the day, “Outdoor Living and Outdoor 
Thinking.” She said that while clubwomen are as a rule, women 
of leisure; they are by no means idle women; and that they are 
looking out for practical work in all directions. She spoke of 
the value of outdoor life, and opportunities for clubs in various 
ways in such life. She was followed by Mr. Allen Chamberlain 
who spoke for the Massachusetts Forestry Association. Among 
other things he explained the aim of the association—not to in- 
crease the woodland area of the State, but to improve that we 
already have. They wish to see the unimproved land of the 
State, which is about twenty-five per cent of its area, made to 
yield something of value in timber, if nothing more. He ex- 
plained the laws of the State, and how they have been improved 
by the Forestry Association. The difference between arbor- 
culture and forestry was elucidated, and the importance of hav- 
ing competent tree-wardens elected was emphasized. Right 
here is where women’s clubs can do a work of value to the 
whole State, by seeing that their towns elect a proper candidate. 


It was stated at the close of his address that the Forestry Asso- 
ciation will this winter send out a speaker on this subject to 
any club in the State for his expenses. 

Directly in line with this is the subject of Arbor Day, and 
Mrs. Cora C. Jones of the Roxburghe Club, whose work in 
preserving shade trees is well known, presented this topic in a 
bright paper, showing the ‘Possibilities of Arbor Day for Wo- 
men’s Clubs.” The origin of Arbor Day was given as 1874, 
when Nebraska adopted it as a State holiday. In sixteen years 
365,000,000 trees were planted in that State, and Mrs. Jones 
thinks the Eastern States love trees quite as well as the Western 
people. Forty States have now established Arbor Day, and 
women’s clubs are urged to work among the children to ad- 
vance its interests; to impress upon the rising generation the 
importance of preserving and improving our shade trees. The 
story of the Roxburghe Club’s efforts to preserve trees in the 
city of Boston was told, which has finally resulted in an appro- 
priation of $5000 from the city for that purpose. 

Mr. J. Woodward Manning, who was to have been present, 
was unavoidably detained, but his paper was read by Dr. Russell 
of Winchendon. The good that has been accomplished by vil- 
lage improvement societies in Massachusetts was lucidly set 
forth, Newton, Springfield and Worcester being some towns 
cited. The work of women in these organizations was empha- 
sized, and their value on the executive force was brought out. 

Miss Dresser of Stockbridge then gave an account of the fine 
practical work accomplished by the Laurel Hill Society of that 
town, the oldest permanent village improvement society in the 
United States, it being forty-six years old. It was organized by 
Miss Mary Hopkins, and has served as a model for many others 
from Maine to California. It has increased the value of prop- 
erty, through improvements in Stockbridge, from twenty-five to 
a hundred per cent., and spends about $1700 a year in regular 
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criptions are of great value, given as they are in such simple 
language. 

FRAULEIN ANTONIE STOLLE. 

Lec‘urer on Art to Women’s Clubs. 


Issued quarterly during the school year, October, 
December, February, April. Subscription price 
for the four issues: Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


In Preparation—REMBRANDT, MICHAEL ANGELO, MILLET 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S 


NEW BOOKS 


LOVELINESS. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs. 
ith illustrations, Square 12mo, attracti 
bound, $1.00. 


Loveliness is a silver Yorkshire Terrier, adored by his five 
year-old mistress. He is stolen, and nearly falls a victim to 

scientific research.” The charm of the dog, his many virtues 
the stealing, the search, the rescue—all are depicted in Miss 
Phelps’s most graphic style. 


RELIGIO PICTORIS. 


: By HELEN BIGELOW MERRIMAN, author of 
‘What Shall Make Us Whole?” Artistically print- 
ed and bound, 12mo, $1.50. 


Mrs. Merriman’s book shows, from the view-point of the 
artist, the fundamental unity between things material and 
spiritual. It deals with the problems of life and religion in a 
profound and illuminating way. 


THE MARTYRS’ IDYL, and Shorter Poems. 


_ By LoutsE IMOGEN GUINEY, author of “A Road- 
side Harp,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


_ The Martyrs’ Idyl tells in dramatic form the story of the 
imprisonment and death of Saint Didymus and Saint Theo- 
dora, who perished at Alexandria in the Diocletian persecu- 
tion of the Christians. The shorter poems, about twenty-five 
are thoughtful, original and lyrical. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


11 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Furs 
PUT IN ORDER. 


In connection with our Ladies’ Suits 
and Coats we have established a Depart- 
ment for High-Class Furs, under the charge 
of Mrs. M. A. Fonda, who is widely known 
in this line of business. 

Sumptuous Furs, personally selected in 
the markets of London, Paris, Vienna, and 
St. Petersburg, are now on view in this de- 
partment. 

Particular attention will be given to 
special order work, and all branches of re- 
pairing will be carefully looked after by Mrs. 
Fonda personally. Fur garments of all kinds 
put in order. 


Ladies’ Suit and fur Department 


SHUMAN 


SHUMAN CORNER. 


wotk. Miss Merker, a member of the Louisville, Ky., Women's 
Club, also told of their work to improve the appearance of the 
streets. Her account was quite amusing of how these 
women worked in spite of politicians and what they accomp- 
lished. As she is blessed with a sense of humor and a witty ex- 
pression, her talk aroused ripples of laughter and created a 
pleasant ending to a very interesting session. 

A delicious luncheon was served during the intermission by 
the Winchendon Club-members and the afternoon’ exercises 
were opened with a song from Sullivan’s “Ivanhoe” beautifully 
rendered by Madam Kathinka Paulson White of Winchendon. 

After this came the presentation of the four new clubs 
which have been admitted to the State Federation since the first 
of September. The first was the Teachers’ Club of Springfield, 
of which Mrs. Elizabeth M. Denison is president. The Temple- 
ton Woman’s Club of Baldwinsville was represented by its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary Baker, who stated’ that her club was formed 
last February and numbers forty-six members. Mrs. Alice C. 
White presented greetings of the Forthian Club of Somerville, 
which was formed in March; only ladies between eighteen and 
thirty-five are eligible to membership. It is a department club, 
limited to one hundred members. The name ”’Forthian’” means 
to advance. The Boston Business League was the last of the 
new clubs to be represented, and this was done by Mrs. Alice E. 
Whitaker, secretary of the club. 

The first address of the afternoon was given by Hon J. H. 
Hale of South Glastonbury, Conn., his subject being the “Social 
and Economic Significance of Horticulture.” He began by re- 
ferring to the co-operative significance of organizations as ex- 
emplified in the club movement. The refinements of horticul- 
ture, he said, have been impressed upon him. Telling of the 
delights of rural life and its profits, he referred to the abandoned 
farms. He does not believe there are so many abandoned farms 


as are popularly supposed; and he declared that if horticulture 
and arboriculture had been cultivated near such as are aban- 
doned they would not have been left. A little judicious planting 
of trees and flowers around one place has an ever-widening in- 
fluence through all the communities. Just so, the influence of 
this meeting devoted to “out-door living” cannot yet be esti- 
mated. Mr. Hale showed several pictures of beautiful trees in 
his town of Glastonbury. His talk was full of practical sugges- 
tions told in such a witty, off-hand way as to call for repeated 
and long-continued applause. 

After a solo by Mrs. Ernest Wood, Miss Rowe stated that 
the town of Gardner has tried having women as tree wardens 
with great success. She then introduced as the second speaker 
of the afternoon Miss Mary E. Cutler of Holliston, who is one 
of the most successful arboriculturists of Massachusetts. Her 
subject was ““Remunerative Outdoor Occupations for Women.” 
She referred to the increasing number of women who are going 
into farming and its various branches. She reviewed the en- 
trance of women into all kinds of business, and then treated the 
possibilities of women in horticulture, arboriculture and farming 
The woman who adopts any of these callings has a business that 
gains her a home and increases in value with every year. It 
was a fine paper, full of good suggestions and valuable points. 
Her paper, as well as that of Mrs. Jones, will be printed later, 
in the Club Woman. The whole day’s program reflected great 
credit on the committee, as well as the several speakers. A live- 
ly discussion followed the afternoon program, which was parti- 
cipated in by Mrs. Alice A. Whittaker, Miss Helen M. Winslow, 
Mrs. E. N. L. Walton. Mrs. Tillinghast of New Bedford, Mrs. 
Blodgett of Newton, Mrs. Baker of Newton, Mrs. Noble of 
Roxbury, Mrs. Young of Dorchester and others. The session 
closed with fine music, which was one of the features of the en- 
tire meeting. 


Butler’s 


for Women. 

SOLES ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF. 
Made expressly for us, and can be had nowhere else. 
Read the following, and then come and investigate. 

BUTLER’S “CITY BOOT” (for ladies only), made with 
“Non Eau” Leather Soles, which are absolutely water- 
proot and wear as long as two pairs of common soles. 

hese boots cost you_no more than the ordinary kind of 


the same quality. Try a pair and obtain the advan- 
tages of the waterproof soles. 


PRICE ONLY $ 


BOX CALF, STORM STYLE, $3.87. 
NO RUBBERS NEEDED WITH THESE BOOTS. 


Remember, they are to be found only 
at our store, 


Wm.S. Butler & Co. 


90 to 98 Tremont St. 
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The Massachusetts Federation has sent out two circulars, 
one announcing the work of the social science committee and 
the other referring to the federation song book. This last is a 
small pamphlet containing fourteen carefully selected pieces 
with music and words. Many of the hymns were specially 
written by club members. Clubs can supply themselves by buy- 
ing a set from the club treasury or by individual purchase. Sin- 
gle copies are five cents each, and may be sent by mail, or they 
may be had at the rate of twenty-five for one dollar. Orders 
should be sent to the Federation secretary, Miss Annie M. Kil- 
ham, 8 Thorndike street, Beverly, Mass. The committee who 
prepared the song book is Mrs. Luella Emerson Davie, chair- 
man, Mrs. Adele G. Lynes, and Mrs. Martha Dana Shepard. 

The other circular states that the social service committee 
has secured for use of clubs in the federation the lecture, illus- 
trated with stereopticon views, on the “Landscape Beauties of 
the Metropolitan Park System.” The lantern slides were pro- 
vided by the courtesy of the Metropolitan Park Commission; 
and Mr. Frederick Law Olmstead, Jr., wrote the lecture. The 
typewritten lecture and the slides (about sixty) will be sent to 
any federated club for one dollar, which is to cover expense of 
transportation, printing, etc. Application should be made at 
least one month in advance. Applications and all correspond- 
ence should be addressed to Mrs. Alice Taylor Jacobs, 26 Fed- 
eral street, Boston. 

In order to help the club to come in closer touch with its 
community, as well as entertain its own members, the following 
suggestions are made in the last-named circular: Secure a large 
audience room, and arrange an evening meeting so as to secure 
the attendance of gentlemen. Give special invitations, with re- 
served seats, to the selectmen of the town, the clergymen, teach- 
ers, prominent citizens and officers of other local organizations. 
Music to open and close the meeting might add to the interest. 
Any club will be allowed to retain the lecture for another twen- 
ty-four hours, in order to invite the children of the public 
schools. The committee hopes that the beautiful pictures 
shown in this lecture will stir the clubs to a movement for vil-- 
lage improvement and the adornment of their localities. The 
circular is signed by Miss O. M. E. Rowe, chairman; Mrs. Al- 
ice Freeman Palmer, Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton, Mrs. Alice 
Buswell Towle and Mrs. Alice Taylor Jacobs, committee on so- 
cial service. The educational committee, consisting of Mrs. E. 
N. L .Walton, chairman; Mrs. Ellen G. Morse, secretary; Mrs. 
May Alden Ward, Miss Annie E. Kilham and Miss Helen M. 
Winslow. are at work on their plans for the year, and will soon 
issue a circular of suggestions. 

Miss Annie E. Kilham has been appointed State secretary 
in place of Mrs. Lillian G. Breed, who has recently resigned on 
account of her health. The appointment of Miss Kilham, who 
was for several years president of the Wheaton Seminary Asso- 
ciation, meets with general approval. 


CONNECTICUT. 


A meeting of the hoard of directors of the Connecticut 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs was held in the parlors of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, 226 Main street, 
Bridgeport, October 6, at 3.30 P. M. The business aside from 
routine reports was as follows: 

Invitatrons for the next meetings of the Federation were 
received. By a change in the State by-laws made last June the 
annual meeting is to come “in the fall.” It is thought best that, 
after this Connecticut shall hold but one meeting of the whole 
Federation yearly. The time from June of this year to the fall 
of next year being so long, this spring a special meeting will be 
held in April. The clubs will be glad to gather, for this meet- 
ing, in the home city of their State treasurer, Mrs. W. A. King, 


Speaking of Expansion 


One of the most recent examples 
of expansion in circulation, popu- 
larity and advertising prosperity is 
presented by 


THE CLUB WOMAN, 


OFFICIAL ORGAN, G. F. W. C. 


“ Well written and attractive in appearance. ’’ 
—Brooklyn Citizen 


INCREASE IN CASH RECEIPTS FOR 


78 per cent. SALES of THE CLtuB WomMAN during 


Nov. 1899 as compared with Nov. 1898. 


represents the INCREASE in ADVER- 
TISING IN ITS COLUMNS for the 
month of Nov. 1899, as compared with 
Nov. 1898. 


438 per cent. 


A NEW DISCOVERY. 


WRINKLE SPECIFIC 
FREE! 


One Minute of Trial at Parlors proves that we 
possess the SECRET to prevent and efface 
the LENGTHENING of the SKIN. 

Eight years younger in an hour’s time with our 


patented electric cereal facial treatment. Advised by 
all doctors. 


A characteristic of New England Ladies has now 
given place to a much Healthier, Clearer, and restor- 
ing the once Juvenile Skin, all of which is due to the 
consummate talent of 


Mme PINAUL 


37 Temple Place, 
HIGH GRADE TOILET REQUISITES. 


mar. Manicuring, 35c. 


Dressing. 
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who is now President of the club extending the invitation which 


was accepted, the Woman’s Club of Willimantic. Mrs. King 
has endeared herself to the Federation by her ability and her 
ready heipfulness. Her reports, instead of being a dry, un- 


meaning list of figures, are always so interesting that they are 
anticipated instead of being dreaded. ; 
Invitations for the council meeting were received and acted 

upon. That given jointly by the clubs of New Haven and West tion and our store. Free delivery within 25 miles of ; 
Haven was accepted. This will be held in the parlors of the Boston on all purchases of $5or more Your 
Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, Nov. 17. The council money back for any reason, without a 
is made up of the officers and directors of the Federation, the question. 
President of each federated club, county organizers and chair- 

“ men of standing committees. Connecticut has a system of coun- h 
ty organization. It is the duty of an officer in each county to 


canvass her district, to keep in touch with the clubs already 
federated, and try to induce those outside to come into the 
fold. The State Federation has been fortunate enough to se- 


You’ve 


cure for county organizers, women exceptionally well fitted for 
pe 
the positions, and their reports, given for the first time last No 
he 
June, were among the most interesting of the exzrcises. The 
directors decided to ask the organizers to communicate with the ”" 
ea fo 
clubs, advising them to set apart one day during the winter to 
be known as ‘Federation Day,’ when matters relating to the - 
organization might be discussed and speakers introduced. ; et 
How well your boy can look until gi 
It was voted to have a copy of the October Club Woman ; 
you let us dress him for you. Then, be- he 
sent to each club, with a request that the report of the Massas , 
sides the pleasure you’ll get from his natty be 
chusetts committee appointed to formulate a plan for reorgan- ; : 
appearance will be your comfortable reali- fri 
ization of the G. F. W. C. should be thoroughly examined. It é 
is proposed to consider reorganization generally and this report secured Ge best wi 
| ssible quality at the ice. 
specifically at the council meeting in New Haven. A full ac- si 4 y 2 lowest possible price | bl 
count of the council meeting will be sent to the December issue Made of wear-resisting materials, our a 
of the Club Woman. . 
Connecticut was highly pleased by a most appreciative ac- — 
count of a visit to the Federation meeting in June sent to one of Ve stee 
the Denver papers by Mrs. Sarah S. Platt. Mrs. Platt spoke of ) 
the ability of the Connecticut, Federation officers, of the high and 


order of merit shown by the speeches and papers, and paid a 


special complimen to the hospitality of the town of Norwalk, Sai lor Suits | ¢ 


where the organization met. She mentioned as one evidence of ‘ 
this the reception tendered by the Norwalk Club, the gentle- $ § if 
man’s club of the city, to the women of the Federation, advising 3.50 and 5.00 
the Denver clubs to take notice. 

The club year of the State has fairly opened. Show all sorts of color combinations in the 

The Bridgeport League of Keramic Art held a serial meet- braid-trimmed collars, sleeves and silk em- 
ing Oct. 5, at the home of Mrs Carrie B. Doremus, 77 West broidered shields. 
avenue. Mrs. Doremus is much beloved in the club, having 

_held the office of President for four consecutive terms. She is Sizes in the Vestees, 2 to 8 years; 3 to 12 
a china painter of unusual ability. years in the Sailors. 

A specialist spoke to the club upon “The Fiction of To- is vé 
day,” and dainty refreshments were served in the exquisite china Pa eee skin 
in which the house is rich. There is a wonderfully evident feel- — 
ing of comradeship in this club, most noticeable and most in- ceil 


spiring. The society has a system of monthly competitions Browning King & 
? Co. 


when medals are awarded, and an annual exhibition, and it does 


useful and beautiful work. The Largest Manufacturers of Fine 
The Central Club of Norwalk issued a fine card of an- Clothing in the World. 
nouncements for October. One of the most interesting affairs 700 Washington Street, sn ae 


was a “Traveling Library Musicale,” held Saturday, Oct. 14. 
A musicale of great attractiveness was announced, with the BOSTON. 
added information to the club members that admission could be W. F. HINCKLEY, Manager. 
obtained only upon presenting at the door a book for a traveling 
library to be given to the State. The result was gratifying to 
the executive board. Refreshments are always served at these 
affairs, and out of town members of the Federation often in- 
vited. 
The Waterbury Women’s Club opened its year with a little aia 
relaxation in the form of an afternoon reception. This was | 
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held in the parlors of the Second Congregational Church. The 
rooms were decorated for the occasion. The ladies receiving 
were the officers of the club. 

The Woman’s Club of Norwalk, one of the most serious of 
the literary clubs of the State, is studying this year Russian 
life and art. Its first meeting was Oct. 12, when three papers 
were read. The general topic was “The Domain and Govern- 
ment of Modern Russia,” and the papers were a. Internal Policy; 
b. Industrial Growth; c. Schools and Universities. 

Dotha Stone Pinneo. 


KANSAS. 

The club spirit is unusually active in Kansas this fall. 
Meetings of groups of clubs are being held in various parts of 
the State. They come together, discuss topics of interest, listen 
to addresses and papers, and intermingle the work with social 
recreation. The topic of most absorbing interest at the present 
time is “Improvement and Decoration of School-rooms,” To- 
peka having set the pace by entirely remodelling and improving 
her old school houses, and adding to the attractions of her new 
ones, the smaller towns and some of the country districts are 
following in her footsteps. Industrial education in the public 
schools is also being agitated and an effort will be made by the 
clubs to induce the various school boards to make an early be- 
ginning in this matter. To carry instruction, especially in the 
household arts, from the kindergarten to the high school, would 
be a valuable addition to the curriculum though but a small 
fraction of the day be given it. So say the women’s clubs, and 
when they say it emphatically enough, it will be done. 

The Third District Federation of Clubs held a most profita- 
ble meeting on the 4th and 5th of October at Fredonia. This 
thriving town manifested a most hospitable spirit and the visit- 


OPENING 
OF GLOVES 


144 TREMONT STREET, 


is very attractive. Beautiful shades in Pique Suede, English Dog- 
skin, French Glace and Reindeer Skins in all the leading styles. 
These _ have been very much admired and are in great 
demand. 


fen 


A. Z. Straight, 
Formerly Victorine & Straight, 
4 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 
Robes, Manteaux, Costume Tatlleur. 


SPRINGER 


Cloak, Suit 
and 
Fur House. 


OuR PATRONS ARE NOTIFIED THAT WE ARE 
LOCATED AT 


155 TREMONT STREET, 


Near West Street, 
(Premises extending through to 13 Mason Street.) 


We open the Fall Season with a complete line 
of strictly new, choice goods, comprising 
Ladies’ Coats, Capes, Suits, Furs, Golf Capes, 
Golf Skirts, Walking Skirts, Waists, Travel- 
ling Rugs, etc. Latest styles, reasonable 
prices, courteous attention. 


.. Superior Grade Furs a Specialty... 


All the latest designs in Sealskins. A com- 
lete stock of handsome fur garments of every 
escription constantly on hand and made to 

order from selected skins. 


A well inted 
CUSTOM DEPT. feature of ous 


establishment, 


ors and delegates were entertained in the homes during their 
stay. There was also a delightful reception given in the spa- 
cious rooms of Mrs. Wiley’s residence, where music and re- 
freshments emphasized the welcome extended by a formal ad- 
dress given by Mrs. Hudson. 

The regular meetings were held in a church whose acoustic 
properties were so excellent that every word and tone of speak- 
ers and readers was distinctly without extra effort on their part. 

The report of the clubs holding membership showed a pre- 
vailing interest and activity. Besides devotion to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge they are assisting in various ways many en- 
terprises for the improvement of their respective towns. 

Mrs. J. C. McClintock of Topeka, a former president of the 
State Federation, and Mrs. James Humphrey, holding that of- 
fice at present, were the invited guests of the district and de- 
livered addresses at the afternoon session. 

Mrs. McClintock spoke of “The Advantages and Dangers 
of Club Life.” She enumerated the awakening of aspirations 
and encouragement of ambition, the introduction to higher 
realms of thought and action, the toning down of prejudices, 
the enlarged opportunities for usefulness, etc. The chief dan- 
ger, she thought consisted in excess of enthusiasm leading to 
undue exertion or neglect of other duties. 

Mrs. Humphrey’s address was entitled “The Vision of 
Sir Launfal.” From Lowell's beautiful poem she deduced the 
lesson for club women that the highest source of inspiration for 
club work is found in the home. 

There were some excellent discussions during this meeting, 
notably one on “Avenues of Usefulness for Club Women.” Mrs. 
S. Y. Grubb read an excellent review of the life and character 
of Shakespeare. Mrs. C. A. Hunt, one on “The Sunny Side of 
Housekeeping.” 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. S. F. Grubb, Chanute, Kas.; vice-presi- 
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dent, Carrie Smith, Girard, Kas.; second vice-president, Miss 
Sallie Wood, Fredonia, Kas., recording secretary, Mrs. Annie 
Waldron, Winfield; corresponding secretary, Mrs. C. A. Hunt, 
Arkansas City. 

The first County Federation of Osage county met in Osage 
City on the 13th and 14th. This organization unites clubs or 
town and country. The President, Mrs. Ida M. Ferris, lives in 
the couniry on a fruit farm, and superintends the packing and 
shipping of a large quantity of fruit each year. She is a well 
educated, intelligent woman, of great executive ability, and has 
managed the aftairs of this new Federation with zeal and judg- 
ment. 

The idea of a County Federation of clubs originated at a 
picnic given in a grove near Osage City last spring. A letter 
of invitation was sent out to all the clubs in the county to meet 
again in the grove and organize. Five clubs responded, and 
after a good picnic dinner speeches were made, resolutions were 
passed, committees appointed and under the direction of Mrs. 
Noble Prentis of Kansas City the organization was effected. 

Officers were elected and a meeting appointed for Osage 
Citv, Oct. 13 and 14, 1899. 

Meantime other clubs joined hands and the meeting at 
Osage City proved both pleasant and profitable. The club 
women showed themselves superior hostesses, opening their 
homes for free entertainment to all, and giving an evening re- 
ception and noon-day lunch that were exceedingly enjoyable in 
every particular. 

There was an address of welcome by Mrs. L. T. Marshall, 
after whom the Marshall Club of Osage City is named. The 
response was by Mrs. Bartlett of Carbondale. Both ladies were 
happy in thought and expression. There was fine music, sev- 
eral excellent papers and spirited discussions on club topics. 

Mrs. Noble Prentis was present at this meeting and received 
many demonstrations of respect and affection from the members 
of this Federation, who esteem her its founder. She made an 
eloquent and practical address, outlining work that a County 
Federation might do in the home, the town, the county and the 
State. 

Mrs. Thompson, president of City Federation of Topeka, 
was present by invitation, and from her long experience as a 
club member gave in her address some helpful hints to the 
club workers. Mrs. Thompson is a pleasing speaker and a 
charming woman. 

Mrs. James Humphrey, President of the State Federation, 
was also an invited guest, and spoke on the aims and objects of 
that body, its growth and development, its working rules, and 
the benefits to be derived from membership. A vote taken af- 
terwards resulted, almost unanimously, in favor of the “Osage 
County Federation,” becoming a member of the K. S. S. S. F. 
The officers were re-elected for the ensuing year. They are: 
Mrs. Ida M. Ferris, president; Mrs. Emma Frankhauser, secre- 
tary; Mrs. L. J. Hussey, treasurer. The presidents of all clubs 
are vice-presidents of the Federation. Every member of a fed- 
erated club in attendance is permitted to vote. 

The executive council of the Kansas State Social Science 
Federation of Clubs met in Topeka during the last week in Sep- 
tember. The members were all entertained by Mrs. Eugene L. 
Ware, vice-president, in her lovely home at 1501 West Sixth 
street. Mrs. Ware gave a most delightful reception in honor 
of the State officers on the day of their arrival, and the follow- 
ing day Mrs. A. H. Thompson entertained them at a most 
elaborate luncheon, to which other leading club women of To- 
peka were invited. 

A great deal of routine business was transacted at this 
meeting, the prompt settlement of which will make the wheels 
run smoothly during the year. Some features of the library 
work, reciprocity bureau and Federation year book were con- 


Club Women, 


When in Boston 
Should Stay at the 


BELLEVUE. 


ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 
Beacon Street, 


NEXT TO THE WOMEN’S CLUB HOUSE 
NOW BEING ERECTED. 


ENTIRELY NEW 
THROUGHOUT 


SPECIAL RATES 


Will be made members of the 
G. 


SMITH & KRAFT, 


Proprietors. 


SRATHMORE 


All kinds of Pleasure and Business Motor Vehicles. Send stamp for Cata- 
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logue. TO IN RS:—A limited amount of Treasury Stoc 
obtained on very favorable terms. 
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sidered. The program for the mid-winter meeting in connec- 
tion with the State Teachers’ Association was outlined, and 
some portion of the program for the annual meeting at Winfield 
in May arranged for. Vacancies in committees were filled. 
The new committee on civics was appointed, Mrs. J. M. Kel- 
logg of Emporia, chairman; Mrs. Spangler of Lawrence and 
Mrs. R, P. Murdock of Wichita, members. Mrs. Hill P. Wil- 
son was recommended to the biennial program committee for a 
place on the program at the coming meeting in Milwaukee. 
Mrs. James Humphrey. 


OREGON. 


The faithful work of the pioneer club women in Oregon is 
beginning to tell, and before the end of ’99 we hope to see our 
state listed with those having State Federations. The Portland 
Woman’s Club issued invitations to all of the clubs to meet in 
Portland on the 24th and 25th of October for the purpose of 
organizing an Oregon Federation. The response has been 
hearty and enthusiastic, and it is hoped that each of the thirty 
clubs will be represented. 

State Federation was an object for which our first state 
chairman worked long and earnestly, and she has lost none of 
her enthusiasm, but works as well in a private as in an official 
position. We shall expect to see an account of the Oregon 
Federation in the December Club Woman. 

The Thursday Afternoon Club of Pendleton, the oldest fed- 
erated club in Oregon, held its first meeting for the year on the 
28th of October, with the newly elected officers all present. The 
officers for ’99-’00 are: Mrs. E. P. Marshall, President; Mrs. 
T. G. Hailey, Recording Secretary; Mrs. C. B. Wade, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; Mrs. F. C. Guernsey, Treasurer. This club 
has always been in the front rank on the question of State Fed- 
eration, and is now seriously agitating the club house problem. 
A club house is much needed, as the clubs of the city have 
reached that period in their development where they need room 
to expand. Without a place for club headquarters we are seri- 
ously hampered in much of our work. 

We have never seen more complete agreement among the 
club workers than we now have; and the coming State Federa- 
tion meeting will add much to the already strong feeling of good 
fellowship in our clubs. We are looking forward to the event 
with great interest. We find in The Club Woman very much 
to admire, and would like to see it in the hands of every member 
of our club.—Mrs. C. B. Wade. 


The club women of America everywhere learn with 
deep regret of the death of Mrs. Edward Longstreth of Phila- 
delphia, on the 18th of September last. Mrs. Longstreth was 
chairman of the program committee for the Denver Biennial, 
and we all remember her beautiful, unselfish devotion to the 
Federation’s best interests at that time, when she greatly en- 
deared herself to every one who came under her influence. She 
was a woman of noble character and of rare personality, and 
she will be sincerely mourned for a long time to come. 


REWARD 


The penders of this poger will be pleased to learn that there is at least 
one dreaded disease that science has been able to cure in all its stages 
and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is theonly_ positive cure known 
to the medical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system, there- 
by destroying the foundation of the disease, and giving the patient 
strength by building up the constitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work. The proprietors have so much faithin its curative powers, Fat 
they offer One hundred eee for any case that Ss fails tocure. Sen 

list of testimonals. Addre F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, ge 

d by Druggists, 75c. Hall’ s Family Pills are Tiss best. 


In Safety, can 


leave with us fi 


their orders 


for 


China, Glass and Silver, 


AS WE 


GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


ABRAM FRENCH CoO., 
75 YEARS A CHINA STORE. 


Cor. FRANKLIN and DEVONSHIRE STS. BOSTON. 


Things Rubber; 


In cold weather a good Hot 
Water Bottle is a household 
necessity. In sudden cases 
of sickness they have proved 
invaluable. Perhaps you have 
bought a cheap bottle and 
been disgusted because it 
leaked so soon. Ask for the 
““TYRIAN”’ and get a satis- 
factorv article. 

Our Pamphlet, “Worth 
Reading,’’ mailed Free. 


TYER RUBBER COMPANY, 


ANDOVER, MASS., U.S. A. 
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ARKANSAS. 


While the Arkansas Federation of Women’s Clubs is of ten- 
der age, having in April last celebrated its second anniversary, 
much has been accomplished along educational lines. Traveling 
libraries and traveling picture galleries have been sent out by a 
number of clubs. School books, tablets and slates have been 
provided by clubs for children unable to obtain them. House- 
hold Economics as taught in our cooking schools was the initial 
step in training schools. 

The kindergarten has supported for two years a training 
class, and now has five graduates, all of whom have good posi- 
tions. Kindergartens, through the work of the Froebel Asso- 
ciation, as a part of the A. F. W. C., have sprung up all over the 
state, and the demand for teachers is greater than the associa- 
tion can supply. Two Citizens’ Kindergartens opened with the 
public schools or September 18th, in Little Rock. Some philan- 
thropic citizens have started a movement to carry on this work 
on the stock subscription basis, which will give it permanency. 
The Kindergarten Extension plan will also be adopted, hoping 
thereby to induce all the state’s women’s clubs and societies, 
church and secular, to become stockholders. Through the 
Froebel Association, the Board of Trade and the School Board 
of Little Rock, and the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
have become enthusiastic supporters of the kindergarten sys- 
tem, and free kindergartens in connection with the Arkansas 
public schools will surely be established. 

The Legislative Committee, composed of three of Arkansas’ 
most intellectual and progressive women, with the peerless Mrs. 
Jennie Beauchamp as chairman, presented three bills to the Leg- 
islature, asking for a reformatory, a woman physician in the 
insane asylum, and the right of suffrage to women in the elec- 
tion of school directors. While nothing definite was accom- 
plished, the legislators were made to realize the presence and 
power of this committee, and the minds of the people generally 
were directed toward these needed reforms. Thus were sown 
the good seeds which promise a rich harvest in the near future. 

The Musical Coterie of Little Rock has been a wonderful 
power in educating the people along harmonious lines, stimulat- 
ing the enthusiasm of musicians and elevating the standard 
perceptibly. The Coterie was organized in October, 1893, with 
four active members, and now has seventy active and seventy 
associate members. Much charitable work has been done by 
this flourishing club, having at one time appropriated seventy- 
five dollars to the poor of the city, and at another presented to 
the “Old Ladies’ Home” an elegant piano. Many delightful 
occasions have been afforded the dear old inmates by the quar- 
terly concerts given at this institution by the best talent of the 
Coterie.—Mrs. Neil Carothers. 


In a changeable climate, such as is peculiar to most parts of the 
United States, one cannot be too careful about protecting the body 
against changes from cold to heat and back again, or from drafts. 
The quality of clothing worn next the skin is a matter of serious 
importance, since our underwear has a direct bearing on health. 
There is but one absolutely safe material for this purpose that can 
be relied upon in all changes of the weather, and that is the SILK 
SPONGE UNDERWEAR made and sold by MRS. E. M. 
BRIGGS of 131 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. This material has 


a peculiar electric quality that keeps the skin in absolutely healthy 
. condition and gives it that peculiar glow that protects from disease. 
Rheumatism gives way after a few months’ wearing of the Silk 
apenas Underwear, and if the subject wears it the year round 
(there are three qualities) all symptoms of it disappear. For lung 
troubles and other delicate conditions, this underwear is invaluable. 
Mrs. Briggs has the warmest endorsement from leading Boston 
physicians and other — of prominence. If you do not already 
use the Silk Sponge Underwear, write her. 


Write us as to new, special study course, 

“France and the Exposition ” Prepared ex. 

re 4 pressly for those intending to visit France 
next year, but invaluable to all interested in 

the World’s Fair of 1900. Along most attrac- 
tive lines it leads the reader about the 
country, among the people, and through the 


F rance exposition. 


$4.8 Reference Lists—Programs—Aid Upon Paper: 
Exposition. | 

Among references are: Hon, Wm. R. Day, 
Ex-Secretary of State -B. A. Hinsdale, LL.D, 
University of Michigan—Miss Corneltfa Mar- 
vin, State rary Instructor, Madison, Wis. 
ut —Miss Carrie L. Elliott, Referenee Librarian, 
Public Library, Chicago—Mr. Wm. H. Brett, 

Librarian, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


We publish over 20,000 Subjects, 
including reproductions of works of 
the Old and Modern Masters, in Paint- 
ing, Sculpture and Architecture, and 
views from all parts of the world. Lan- 
.— tern Slides for the Stereopticon. Pho- 
oo, Ge tographic enlargements for the decora- 
tion of club rooms. Photograph Mounting and Artistic 
Framing. Visitors welcomed. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH C0. 


338 WASHINGTON STREET, - BOSTON, MASS. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 
. The Short Line Between 


BOSTON AND 

ALBANY, ST. LOIUS, 
NIAGARA FALLS, CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO, And All Points West, 


Lake Champlain Route 


BETWEEN BOSTON AND 
BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA 
And all Canadian Points. 


Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Cars on all Through Trains. 
For Time-Tables or Spacein Sleeping Cars call on Ticket Agent of the 
Company, or address J.R. WATSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, Mass. 


ENCLISH COMPOSITION. 
Teaohers, Clergymen, Writers, Clubwomen. 


Systematic course by mail, Harvard method. Free trial. Certificate 
given. MSS criticized. WM. H. HAWKINS, Cambridge, Mass. 


At Booth 273, Exhibi- 
FOOD FAIR, Gallery. 
Never Wilts. Always Laundered. 

Resembles Linen. 


RUBBER COLLAR’, 25 CTS 


CUFFS, 500. SHIRT FRONTS, 750, #NECKTIES, 250. 


All pizice and Sizes for Ladies and Gents. THREAD City CoLLaR Co. 
F. Hill, Gen’| Agt. Office and Salesroom, 48 Winter St., Boston. 


LECTURES BY... 


NMirs. FLORENCE HOWE HALL 


|. The Progress of Women in the {9th Century. 

2. Byron and the Heroes of the Creek Revolution. 

3. Personal Reminisences of Distinguished People. 

4. The Influence of the Press on Manners and Morals. 
For other subjects and dates please address 


Mrs. FLORENCE HOWE HALL, 
ew - Plainfield, New Jersey. 


910 Madison Avenue - 
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LADIES! 
Do you know MARCEL? 


Pat. Sept. 25,1895. GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


‘4 A Turkish Bath at Home. 


MAY WRIGHT SEWALL says:— 
Robinson’s Thermal Vapor Bath 
Cabinet affords the most com fort- 
able and convenient vapor bath I 
have ever experienced The ad- 
vantages which seem to me to be 
noteworthy are the following: 
First:—The vapor bath can be 
enjoyed at home with small ex- 
penditure of time and money. 
_ Second :—While the body is be- 
ing cleansed in the most thorough 
and effectual manner by perspir- 
ation induced bya high tempera- 
ture, the head is not subjected to 
ae the heat; therefore, by the use of 
es the Vapor Bath, one enjoys the 
result of a Turkish Bath and escapes what is most uncomfortable, and 
sometimes even dangerous, in the process.” . 


ROBINSON’S BATH CABINET. 


A Turkish Bath in your own home for 2 cents. It opens 
the pores and sweats all the poisons out of the blood, leaving 
it pure and healthy. Physicians recommend it for the cure 
of LaGrippe, Colds, Kidney, Liver, Blood and Skin Diseases, 
Rheumatism, etc. If you are sick, it will make you well—if 
well, it will keep you so. 

Price: No. 1, $12.50; No. 2, $7.50; No. 3, $5.00. 

There are cheap imitations of the Robinson Cabinet on the 
market—don’t be deceived by them. We have agencies in 
almost every city where our cabinet can be seen, or it will be 
sent C. O. D. with privilege of examination. 

Send for free book, “ Health and Beauty.’’ 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CoO., 
718-722 Jefferson St., TOLEDO, 0. 


MRS. ADELIZA BRAINERD CHAFFEE 


LECTURES on’ THE NEw LIBRARY OF CoNGREss, THE 
MADONNA IN ART, THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, PARIS 
AND THE LOUVRE, and THE ALHAMBRA. All richly illus- 
trated with lantern slides. Send for list of other art subjects 
and prices. Address, 


For an Exquisite Water Color of 


J Hancock Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 
ITALIAN VIEWS. 
Rome, Florence, Venice, 74x94 inches, ready 


2. 
for framing, postpaid on receipt of price. Send 


for Catalogue of Subjects. 
THE CHAFFEE STUDIO, 1 Hancock St., Worcester, Mass. 


: Laura A. Chamberlain 
CENEALOCIST 
“Reader in the Newberry Library. 


~ REVOLUTIONARY AND GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH, COLONIAL AND 


AVORVA —MAYFLOWER SERVICE, HISTORICAL, LITERARY, SOCIAL, 


ECONOMIC EXTRACTS, MADE FOR CLUB WORKERS. 
REFERS BY PERMISSION TO 


Mrs. ADLAI STEVENSON, Ex-Pres., Gen’! Society, D A R. 
Mrs. CHARLES HENROTIN, Ex-Pres., G. F. W. C. 
Mrs. SAMUEL H. KrrrFroot, Ex-State Regent, D. A. R. 
Mr. JOHN VANCE CHENEY, Librarian Newberry Library. 


Address 225 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


WILLIAM N. SWAIN. 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW. 


My business as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee and Agent 
has grown during the past yearso thatI now have the care of property 
valued at $500,000. If you have property requiring Fidelity Bonds, wh 
not call or write for my last circular? All legal papers promptly executed. 


Room 304 Tremont Building, BOSTON. 


BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 


(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway) 
Will begin its 11th year September 26th, 1899. 


Miss AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director, 
97 Huntington Avenue, Bosten. 


BOOKBINDING 


In all the varieties of leather, for the home and library. 
HENRY BLACKWELL, University Place and {| Oth St., N.Y. 


i3 East iGth Street - - - - = = New York. 
Foreign and Domestic Stationery, Visiting and Wedding Cards, China 


and Japan Goods, Embroideries, Gowns, Robes, Cushion Covers, 
Decorated Deer Skins, Grass_Cloths, Wall Papers, Etc. 


Will Call With Samples or Mail Them. 


LECTURES. 
S. LOUISE DOWNS. 


Discoveries in the Thought World. 
Psychology and the Drama. 
Elizabeth Barret Browning. 
Wireless Telegraphy. 
Woman and Intuition. 


ADDRESS, ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, NEW JERSEY. 


Special terms for course of two or more lectures. _ : 
REFERENCES—Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, 504 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PALMISTRY---THE SCIENCE AND THE FAD. 
A talk for parlor meet- Miss DORA M, MORRELL, 


ings and for clubs by 


“You may refer to me when you wish. In general and as to the past, 
your reading of my hand was remarkably,accurate,” says the Rev. Minot 
. Savage. Address, 


MISS MORRELL, 391 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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The Woman’s Manual of 
Parliamentary Law, 


By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 


This manual is especially prepared for the use of wo 
men in their clubs. Parliamentary principles and rules 
are given, the reasons why certain things are done are 
explained, and supplemented by practical illustrations, 
which make clear the points presented. The book is 
made as elementary and simple as possible, and thous- 
ands of women who are organizing clubs will find it just 
what they want. 

Among the subjects included are: How to Organize a 
Meeting; How to Form a Permanent Society; Calling to 
Order; Addressing the Chair; Election of Officers; 
Mode! of a Constitution and By-Laws; The Quorum; 
Routine Business; The Order of Kusiness; How to Make, 
Second, State and Put Motions; Rules of Debate; Con- 
testing and Yielding the Floor; The Previous Question; 
Different Methods of Voting; The Votes; Reconsidera- 
tion of Votes; Nature and Effect of Amendments; Ways 
to Amend; Dependent and Independent Motions; The 
Motions to Adjourn, to Lay on the Table, to Postpone, 
and to Commit; The Committee’s Duties ard Its Report; 
Questions of Privilege, and Questions of Order; all care- 
fully explained and illustrated. 

The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary I aw is used 
is the authority in the conduct of all Meeti. gs by 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Single copy 75 cents. Six or more copies 60 certs each 
Sent postage paid on receipt of price by 


104 School Street, 
The Club Woman, Egleston Sq., Boston 


Every Club Woman 


Needs the SEPTEMBER number of 


Articles on “ Household Financiering”’ 
by Prof. Mary Roberts Smith, and 
“Household Science Clubs”’ by Mary 
Hinman Abel deserve especial atten- 
tion. 

Many other articles with the regular de- 
partments make this one of the best 
numbers issued. 

The President of a State Federation says 
Wry: is the best magazine of its 

ind.” 


Monthly, $1.00 a year. 


Boston, Mass. 


10c. a copy 


France and Her People. 


Nirs, Emma Moffett Tyng has just returned from France, 
and presents the following for Clubs, Parlors 
and Schools. | 
PREPARATIVE STUDIES WITH PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EXPOSITION, 1900. 


I.—PARIS. Liteary, Artistic and Dramatic. 
IIl—LITTLE JOURNEYS in the Provinces, Chateau Country, Artists’ 


Country. 

Ill._HUGUENOT TOWNS. LaFayette’s Birthplace, Convent of the 
Grand Chatreuse 

IV.—EDUCATIONAL, Religious and Philanthropic Influences, Woman’s 


Congress. 
Announcement and detail of other conferences forwarded on address, 
ADALIN M. GLEASON, Secretary. 
26 West Gist Street, 


PRESENT DAY OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 
Mrs. A. J. George 


is prepared to address Women’s Clubs and Classes on this subject. 
Adaress, 43 Thorndike Street, Brookline, Mass. 


Freebel School and Kindergarten Nor- 


Thorough preparation for Kindergarten work 
mal Class. Two years’ course. Theory and practice com 
bined. Special class for those with special ability. Diploma establish 
ing competency of student. Number limited. Post-graduate work 
Mothers’ class. Miss ANNIE COOLIDGE Rust, 80 West St., Worcester, Mass 

-—Miss Rust is prepared to give talks upon The Kindergarten 
System, viz: Kindergarten Discipline a Factor in neacenshyip. The Indi- 
vidual Self-Control of the child, Character-Building in the Kindergarten- 
The Knowledge of the Kindergarten System a Basis for Life-Work. etc. 
Terms on application, 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 


MISS HELEN [1. COLE is prepared to present this subject 
with Interpretative Readings before Women’s Clubs. 


Address 146 Bowdoin Street, Boston. 


Botany Casses 


MISS CLARABEL GILMAN 


will form classes in connection with Women’s Clubs for the 
study of Botany. Special attention will be given to our native 
wild flowers. For terms, etc., address 


8 HARRIS AVENUE, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Are you interested in Shakespeare? Then play the 
new game originated 7 the Shakespeare Club, Camden, 
Maine. It consists of a series of cards with questions 
and quotations upon the characters and upon the var- 
ious plays. Price 50c. Apply for games at the. sta- 


tioners or to 
THE SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


JOHN LORING COOK, 
TENOR. 


Song recitals with talks given in explanation of programs, 


For terms and data, address, 
Room 32, Kimball Bidg. CHICACO, ILL. 


Travels in ENGLAND and SGOTLAND 
LECTU R ES. Cities, Colleges, Cathedrals, Literary 
Shrines, Ktc. 
History, Story and Tradition. 


SPECIAL PAPERS—“Bonnie Brier Bush. Drumtochty & Muntown.” 
Phillipine Story.” Our National Orisis.” 
“Causes of the American Revolution.” 

“Oliver Cromwell.’ 


“Letters of Abiguil Adams.’’ 
Terms one dollar and expenses 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Nirs. S. C. COBB, 


NEW YORK. 
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The Height of Elegance. 


66 9 
Direct from Factory at Factory Prices. 
$40.00 


Buys this Elegant Hall Clock, 
direct from factory. 


Thirty Days FREE TRIAL, to be returned at 


our expense if not the greatest 


} 


bargain ever offered. 


SOLID OAK. 96 IN. HIGH. 
POLISH FINISH. 


WRITE US FOR FULL DESCRIPTION. 


The HILLSBORO W. W. CO.. 


Makers of High Grade Hall Clocks. HILLSBORO, OHIO. 


records are carefully prepared utterances of many 
of the ablest educators. 

It is the oldest of the high class educational 
monthly magazines. Fully up-to-date. It should 
be within the reach of every teacher who recog- 
nizes the fact that teaching is a great profession 
and not a mere “makeshift” to get a living. 

Librarians should include Education in their 
lists, for the benefit of teachers and of others 
who would keep abreast of the best educational 
thoughts. Universally commended by high edu- 
cational authorities. 


$3.00 a Year. 35 cents a Number. 
Sample Copy for six 2-cent stamps. 


KASSON & PALMER, 


PUBLISHERS, 
50 BROMFIELD STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is very annoying to a well-groomed Lady or 
Gentleman by falling on their clothes. 

THE GILLESPIE SCALP INVIGORATOR will cure it. 
It will cure eczema. 

It will cure all irritations, such as 

Itching and Burning of the Scalp. 

It will give renewed 

Strength to the hair after a fever, and produce 
A new growth after any 

Illness which has caused the 


Hair to come out. 


For Sale by 
S. S. Pierce, 
C. F. Hovey, 
Cc. C. Goodwin, 
Cillman Bros., or by 


P. A. CILLESPIE, 
Specialist fur Diseases of the Sealp, 
Hotel Copley, Boston. 


Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 


Affords Each month 


Practical and interesting suggestions for the 
comfort, economy and improvement of the 
home. The Home Science Series by Mrs. 
Burton Smith, is worth many times the sub- 
scription price. Titles as follows:—1. Do- 
mestic Architecture. 2. Sanitation of the 
House. 3. Furnishing and Decoration of the 
House. 4. Foods. 5. Dress. 6. Organized 
Living. 7. Motherhoodand Society. 8&8 The 
Young Human Animal. 9. Home Education 
of Children. A sample copy (sent free upon 
request) will interest you. 


$1.00 per years. 
10 cents per copy. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Mrs. HMMA A. FOX, 


21 BAGLEY AVE., DETROIT, MICH., 


INSTRUCTOR IN 


Parliamentary Law and Practice, 


Refers, among others, by permission, to the following: 


Miss Clara A. Avery, Ex-President, Michigan State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mrs. Anna A. Palmer, Ex-President Michigan State Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs, Saginaw, W.S , Michigan, 

Mrs. Marth President Michigan State Federation of 


artha A. Keating, den 
Women’s Clubs, Muske 
A. Patterson, President Detroit Federation of Clubs, Detroit, 
ichigan. 
Mrs. S. L. Smith, President Twentieth Century Club, Detroit, Michigan. 
Mrs. Andrew Howell, President Detroit Woman’s Club, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 
Mrs. Josephine Priest, President Detroit Review Club, Detroit, Michigaa 
Miss M. Pamelia Clough, Perkins Institute for the Blind, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Rlroy M. Asery, Ex Vice President General National Society, D. 
A. R., Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Miss Harriet M. Scott, Pasadena, California. 


TALKS ON THE MODERN NOVELISTS 


BY MAY ALDEN WARD. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. GEORGE MEREDITH. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. HALL CAINE. THOMAS HARDY. 


For terms and dates address, 281 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


WM. G. WARD, 


281 DARTMOUTH STREET, BOSTON. 


LECTURES ON LITERATURE, ART AND SOCIOLOGY. 


The Novel and the Short Story. Tennyson. Michael Angelo. The Train 
ing of the Future Citizen. For other subjects, send for circular. 


e e Conducts correspon- 
dence-study courses, 

a also lecture - stud 

courses in Englis 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century, American Poets, Short Story Writers, 
The Growth of Lyric Poetry, The Growth of Epic Poetry, The Arthurian 
Legend, Standard Novelists, Studies in Robert Browning. These courses 
have been developed from three years of graduate study in Wellesley 
College, and at The Uelvpresty of Chicago. Type-written syllabi will be 

sent to clubs desiring this work, 

For further information address State University, Lincoln, Neb. 


THE MARCEL WAVE. 


The latest and most fashionable style of hairdressing for 
ladies can be properly done in Boston only at 


ROSILLA BUTLER’S, 131 Tremont Street. 


Finest Hairdressing and Manicure Parlors in New England. 


Miss Helen Winslow 


Will Lecture on 


Women and Newspapers; 
Literary Boston of Today ; 
What the Club Should Mean; 


New England Country Life, with dialect readings 
from Rowland Robinson, ‘‘ David Harum” 
and original verses. 


Address— 
104 School Street, Egleston Square, Boston, Mass. 


OFFICIAL BADGES 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Price, with hooks for pendant, 55 cents; without 
hooks, 50 cents. Addressthe Auditor. 


C. P. BARNES, 
1026 8d AVENUE, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LECTURES 


given with such success in the principal cities both east and 
west? Five lecture recitals on the genius and influence of 
Moliere with asixth evening of 100 Steroptieon pictures. A 
complete picture of 17th cent life. Recitations from the 
comedies, in the original French follow each lecture. For cir- 
cular, etc., address, 


MRS. FRANK CONOVER, 
401 Salem Avenue, DAYTON, OHIO. 


MME. WALDRON, d 


the permanent cure of this annoy- 
(Superfluous Hair). ing blemish, and of Moles, Warts 


and similar excrescences by a s 
ITS ROOTS 


cial gentle method, approved 
physicians, absolutely sure an 
DESTROYED BY 
ELECTRICITY. 


ainless. Without scars or discom- 
ort of any kind. Consultation or 
correspondence cordially invited 
and strictly confidential. Highest 
referenees. Private parlors. 131 
NEWBURY ST., NEAR COPLEY SQ., BOSTON. 


European Parties— 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


Mrs. M. D. Frazar, 


72 Clobe Building, Boston, Mass. 
Parties for 1899, sailing June 22, July 1, July 8. 


Tour of 58 days, $450. Tour of 79 days, $550. 
: Tour of 55 days, $400. 


For 1900 and the Paris Exposition: Special trio for the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and their friends. Special ship reserved for 
the party. Persons may now register, and if they wish to do so may 
make monthly deposits toward the expense of the journey. Send for 
daily itineraries and references. 


MILLER’S HOTEL, 
37,39 and 41 West 26th St., New York City. 


The Favorite Hotel for Women. 


Locality Central, Quiet, Convenient and Select. 
Turkish Baths Connected. 


TERMS: $2.50 to $4.00 PER DAY. 
American Pian. 


C. H. HAYNES, - Proprietor. 


Theatre 


“The Model Playhouse of the Country.” 


HIGH-CLASS VAUDEVILLE. 
Performance Continuous from 10 A. M. to 10.30 P. I. 


THE PLEASURE RESORT FOR WOTSIEN 
CHILDREN. 


Write for beautiful illustrated booklet describing this 
model theatre. 


AND 
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Why Should I Subscribe for the 
“Club Woman.” ? 


Because it has been adopted as the official organ of the 
G. F. W. C. Board of Directors, 

Because it is the best club magazine ever published, and 
keeps me in touch with the great significance of the 
club movement everywhere, | 

Because it is thoroughly national in scope and in spirit, and 
therefore broadens the horizon of every women who reads 
it. 


Because it furnishes the best articles on parliamentary usages, 


written by Mrs. Emma A. Fox, of Michigan. 

Because its department of Club Study by Mrs. May Alden 
Ward, of Massachusetts, and of University Extension by 
Mrs. Viola Price Franklin, of the Nebraska State Univer- 
sity, are of such great help to committees, class leaders, 

and club presidents in laying out the work of their clubs. 


Because all the great leaders of the club movement in Amer- 


ica are endorsing it, and say they cannot get along with- 
out it; and I do not consider myself better equipped 
than they. 


Because, as an up-to-date, wide-awake club woman myself, it 


is indispensable to my progress; in short, 
Because I cannot do without it. 


ADDRESS, 
104 SCHOOL STREET, 
EGLESTON SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A NATURAL RESULT OF A BETTER KNOW- 
LEDGE OF THE LAWS OF HEALTH IS THE 
USE OF COCOA IN PLACE OF TEA or COFFEE. 


Baker’s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 


Most economical of drinks, 
costing less than one cent a 
cup. Trade-mark on every 
package. 


Walter Baker & Co, Ltd. 


Dorchester, Mass. 
Established 1750. 


TRADE-MARK. 


LADIES 


should not fail to try 
a pair of the famous 


SHOES... 


This invitation is more particularly 
intended for those who need a pair 
of New Shoes and have heard of, 
but never tried 


SOROSIS. 


Once a wearer of Sorosis you are 
sure to come again; that is why 
we are so anxious for customers to 
try them who have not yet exper- 
ienced the comfort they insure. 


Shepard, Norwell & Co., 


BOSTON AGENTS. 


QUALITY & FLAVOR UNENCELLED: 


“ CHOCOLATES. 


PURE HEALTHFUL! 
GUA STORES EY GROCERS tRE 


7 
“ok FOP TAME HER 
FOP TAKE NO OTHER 


November, 1899 


MILLER 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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